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PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T T is now a very conſiderable time ſince Mr. 
Lockx's Diſſertation on Px RSONAL IDENTITY, 
nan Om has bs er in the world. 


4 4 
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The high eſtimation in ets all the - ck 5 
of this author were immediately held, is very 
well known: his opinions, particularly on i- 
dentity and diverſity, altho* directly attack- 
cd, were ſhewn to great advantage by a weak 
oppoſition ;' and, not being refuted,” were of 
courſe the more confirmed. The Biſhop of 

morteſter, Mr. Lockx's ready antagoniſt, found- 
n e eee os eee 06 
miſtaken principles: this an not eſcape the 
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notice of his nie opponent : the founda- 
tion, therefore, being immediately undermined, 


the whole ſuperſtructure of ob ections fell to 
the ground. 
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we Theſe circumſtances 1 had long ſince fully 5 
1 conſidered; but, after an attentive examination h 


| of both Mr. Lockr 8 poſitions, and the Biſnop's 
Wh . - exceptions, it appeared to me, that altho the 
ih AI latter were wrong, it did not certainly follow 

| * that the former were right: I imagined, alſo, 
10 that ſeveral of Mr. Locke? s arguments, which 
[ | ſeemed molt conſonant to reaſon and common 
0 ſenſe, were deduced only from ſpecious appear- 
WW ances of them. — Influenced then by theſe mo- 
tives, I reſolved, however bold the attempt, to 
venture an oppoſition, 


And here I am ſenſible, that I am in danger of t 
"i being cenſured, as guilty of either folly, or pre- b 
10 ſumption, in attempting to diſprove doctrines nf 


N 6 = _ doubly confirmed — by preſcription, and the 
authority of a deſervedly great name. But, to 
odjections like theſe, I might eafily reply (altho' 
not pretending to draw the leaſt parallel), had 
Mr. Romy and other eminent, moderns, been 
ſwayed 


$& 1% 


mirable Eſſay on the underſtanding had never 


appeared: truth ſtill had lain in a well; and 


AntsTorLy have reigned paramount, 


It i is vell known, hw the em antiquity * 
has held opinions which after time has proved 


erroneous ; and that the wiſeſt of men have alſo 
often been deceived: It is truth, therefore, which 


is mightier than all things, and ſhould ever pre- 


vail, that we ought to view in all our diſquiſiti- 


ons, and look to as their only deſirable end: 
and of this, not PLATO or SENECA, but each man 
It was in 
obſequience, . as I thought, to this maxim, that 
I firſt determined to lay the following remarks 
before the public, in ſome kind of oppoſition | 
to the opinion of ſo great a reaſoner as was 
Let this then 
be for an excuſe, that the diſcovery of 
truth was my deſign : : let the reader candidly 


himſelf ſhould be judge. for . himſelf. | 


the ever memorable Loc KE. 


conſider the arguments offered, and, if he find 


occaſion, oblige the Author by provng out "wy 


errors he may diſcover. 


— quid noviſti refins iftis, | 
Caudidus imperti ; Ji non; bns utere necim. 


ſwayed by ſuch narrow conſiderations, the ad- 
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notice of his diſcerning opponent : the founda- 


tion, therefore, being immediately undermined, 


the whole ſuperſtructure of objections fell to 


the ground. 


Theſe circumſtances I had long ſince fully 


| conſidered; but, after an attentive examination 
: of both Mr. Lockx's politions, and the Biſhop” a 


exceptions, it appeared to me, that altho* the 


latter were wrong, it did not certainly follow 
that the former were right: J imagined, alſo, 


that ſeveral of Mr. Lock x's arguments, which 


ſeemed moſt conſonant to reaſon and common 
ſenſe, were deduced only from ſpecious appear- 
ances of them. — Influenced then by theſe mo- 
tives, I reſolved, however bold wy attempt, to 


venture an . 5 


And here 1 ſenſible, that I am in danger of 
being cenſured, as guilty of either folly, or pre- 
_ ſumption, in attempting to diſprove doctrines 
doubly confirmed — by preſcription, and the 
authority of a deſervedly great name. But, to 
objections like theſe, I might eafily reply (altho 


not pretending to draw the leaſt parallel), had 


Mr. Locks and other eminent moderns, been 


ſwayed 


tm DB 5 
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* by ſuch narrow conſiderations, the ad- 
mirable Eſſay on the underſtanding had never 
appeared: truth ſtill had lain in a well; and 
E have reigned paramount, 


Ir in wall ln, that the remoteſt antiquity 
has held opinions which after-time has proved 
erroneous ; and that the wiſeſt of men have alſo 
often been deceived: It is truth, therefore, which 
is mightier than all things, and ſhould ever pre- 
vail, that we ought to view in all our diſquiſiti- : 
ons, and look to as their only deſirable end: 
. and of this, not PL Aro or SENECA, but each man i 
himſelf ſhould be judge for himſelf. It was in 
obſequience, as 1 thought, to this maxim, that 
I firſt determined to lay the following remarks 
before the public, in ſome kind of oppoſition 
to the opinion of ſo great a reaſoner as was 
the ever memorable Locke. Let this then 
be for an excuſe, that the diſcovery of 
truth was my deſign : let the reader candidly | 
conſider the arguments offered, and, if he find 
occaſion, oblige the Author "7 P pointing out "7 
Errors he may diſcover. 


, guid noviſti reftins lis. 
Candidus imperti; Ji non; bis utere mecum. 
DE But 
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But I am conſcious that I have not yet ſuffi- 

. ciently apologized for all that may be alledged 
apainſt me: many, doubtleſs, will be ready to 
object, that Dr. Wars has, long ſince, remarked 
"Po. Mr. vs wore 8 Door dere 25% 


Wed, Aeovers too great he prend n I be. 
lieve, indeed, I muſt here in ſome meaſure 
plead guilty, and confeſs ingenuouſly, that af- 
| ter an attentive confi deration of what this author 

has written, I could not perceive that he had 

much anticipated what I had to offer, he having 

apparently deſigned only a curſory conſideration 
of the ſubject: I therefore reſolved ſtill to per- 

; fiſt in my undertaking, Whether I was right 
or not, in this my judgment, and following con- 
duct, the reader will caſily determine; he will, 

3 however, certainly perceive, that Dr. Warrs has 
not ſhewn wherein lies the error of Mr. Lockz's 
ſcheme; that he has only remarked upon the 
. of it, and ſaid nothing concerning 
its impoſſibility ; ; which i is, if J miſtake not, e- 
vinced i in donde courſe of the following _ 


And, 7M it may not be impertinent to apo- 
li alſo to ſome, who, with, me having a 
[ ©: yery 


” N 1 5 1 


very great eſteem for Mr. Lockz, may think ſe- 
veral expreſſions I ſhall be obliged to uſe, ra- 

ther harſh and diſreſpectful: let all ſuch remem- 
ber, that the diſpute i is not with the Max, but 
the ARGUMENTS. . If any opinion, altho begotten { 


and nurtured by ever ſo eminent an author, be 


proved inconſiſtent, or in its conſequences abſurd, 
it is certainly il timed politeneſs to avoid terming 
it ſo, out of deference to the authority of a | 
name. At leaſt, truth demands greater reſpect Wt 
than even a Locks: and if, whilſt I differ from 
the latter, I ſhould only imagine I follow the for- 1 
mer, yet will my good intentions be no inconſi- 1 
7 derable excuſe to the candid reader. 
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It remains yet to ſay ſomething concerning the 
nature of that debate into which we are about if 
entering. The ſubject of it is—PxRSONAL IbEx- | 0 

TITY : and the enquiry—what is eſſential to, and : N. 
and the ſole conſtituent of this moſt important 

ſameneſs. It muſt be evident then, to every one WT 
who conſiders with but a little attention, that we | | | | 

are not to diſpute concerning a mere metaphyſi- {EM | 177-0 

cal nicety, or ſpeculative, abſtracted hypotheſis : 3 li | | 

but— that the truth, of which we are now | 1 


in 1 queſt, is of ſuch importance, hat, on a right 
deter- 
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It is not in our buman, fo properly as in our 
| perſonal capacity, that we ourſelves are.account- 
able : and certainly, every one muſt be ſolicitous 
to know, with as much preciſion as poſſible, 
; how, and in what light he himſelf ſhall fi- 
nally be cognizable. I pretend not to ſay, that 
. a right, or wrong, or any particular determina» · 
| tion concerning PzRSONAL IvzyTITY, will cauſe 
a a real difference in a man's future ſtate; far the 
greater part of the world, perhaps, being theo- 
retically unacquainted with the ſubject: but it 
is very certain, if a falſe conſtituent of PrRS0 NAL. 
| IpENTIr r be aſſumed, that the conſequences, 
fairly deducible from thence, will either be di- 
rectly contradictory to common ſenſe and reaſon, | 
or abſolutely repugnant to what are deemed 
eſtabliſhed principles of divine, as well as hy- 
man juſtice and equity, as ſhall be hereafter fully 
evinced. On theſe accounts, therefore, juſt i- 
deas of PersonAL Ipzxrrrr, and of its conf: 
ent, n n 70 
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adi age, A chern the learned not only indefatigably 
labour to diſcover what diſtinguiſhes one ſpecies 
of animals from another, but extend their at- 
tention even to the vegetable and mineral worlds; 
ſtudious to aſcertain the ſpecific diſtinctions of 
the innumerable kinds of 'herbs which over- 
ſpread, and foſſils which are contained in the 
bowels of this our earth: it ſeems ſtrange, I ſay, 
that in ſuch an age of knowledge, and curious re- 
ſearch, Man ſhould only have neglected that no- 

bleſt part of creation, to which he himſelf more 
peculiarly belongs. Aſſiſted by art, we even diſ- 
cover worlds impervious to ordinary fight; and 
yet, in a great meaſure, forget that moſt digni 
fied order of Beings, which, under the general 
denomination of Perſons, comprehends all ac- | 
- countable, or moral agents, and amongſt the reſt 
Man. We will not, indeed, eaſily take for granted 
a ſuppoſed ſpecific difference of ſtones and mine- 
rals; but on the ſubject of PRxRSoNAL IDENTIT v, 

as to what diſtinguiſhes one intelligent, rational 
Being from another, we are readily contented 
with any hypotheſis. The truth is, our know- 
ledge of ſpirits, and particularly of this relation 
of them, is attended with difficulty; and we do 
not think it by any means worthy of the care and 
Rae attention 
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19 
attention that we beſtow on mere inanimate 
matter. But, I hope, a proper conſideration will 
ſhew, at leaſt, the comparative importance of 
diſquiſitions on this head; and alſo engage a can- 
did peruſal of the following ſmall treatiſe: the 
| deſign of which is, to cane the real evidence 
of a noted and generally eſtabliſhed opinion con- 
cerning the conſtituent of PRS AL. IpRNTTry: 
and, if this be found deficient, to attempt a diſ- 
; covery of ſome true criterion, or diſtinguiſhing 
property, which may ſufficiently determine the 
| individuation of ſpiritual Beings. = 
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it would be proper next to conſider, with ſome 
preciſion, the meaning of the moſt important 


take as to its ſignification, and that i 1s the word 
c Faſen: 


4s How, whether the 1 Conſei Py be : 
 effential to, or the ſole Conflituent of Pr R$0- 


S I have now, curſorily, premiſ- 
ed the occaſion and general 
deſign of the following Eſſay, 


terms 1 ſhall make uſe of: an explication of 
theſe being of primary importance in every de- 

bate: in the preſent, indeed, there appears to - 
be but one which can admit a poſſibility of miſ- 
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Perſon: in order then to elucidate what I think 
the proper intent of this, it will be neceſſary to 

| conſider the reſpective definitions of it, by the 

two moſt conſiderable authors who have written 
on the PAT of PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


he 4 


.'V 


| Seer: And kit, Dr. Wars pete th 
"intel to che ſame 1 Here I am, indeed 
obliged to differ widely from him: it is evident, 
From even the general uſe of the word Priſon, that 
Body is not an eſſential part of the idea to which 
it 18 applied; for Gov, angels, ant ſeparate 
ſpirits ure, I think, univerſally underſtood t 
be proper and completf Perſons: but were i 

7 otherwiſe, the common uſe of the word i in this 
-caſe1mawtersinor; ; we,rinwheipreſent. diſpute, con. 
[fidermg>Perſon, not as ſolely to de attributed to 
che human ſoul, bias fignifying an univerii 
2adea, iuppliaable to morabagents in general. M. 
Bort s definition of Perſon therefore, h. . 
16. 9. to Wit, that dt s t, A thinkeing, intel © 1 
gen Being. amt has reaſon and reflection, andi 
— can cvonſider itſblf us itſelf, »the-ſhme;thinkisg f. 


* "4 9 Sint Tay 3 | che * 


„ 


* 
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the b part. of it. very juſtz, to wits in Perſon'a 
being a thinking, intelligent Being. that has rea- 


ſon, and. reflection; but if by the latter part of, 5 
it he meant. that a. perſon. cap. ALWAYS conſider- ' 
5 the lame i in. different times and | 
 plages, it.apyaars, tobe, in ſome degree, a beg. . 
ging of: che queſtion. Ir hold, rſt, I conceive, 
haue been proved, that. the ſame conſciqu ſpeſs, i 


itſelf as, tl 


engen e Iaxxrrrr. 


Sep I. I: 8 SLY 0 both Mr. 
Locks and Dr. Wars have, in heir definitions of 
Perſon, in ſome: meaſure, taken for granted what 

they afterwards endeavoured to eſtabliſh concern- | 
ing it. Thus Mr. Locks, as has been already 
obſerved, appears ta ſuppaſe, i in his definition 
on, that the ſame conſciouſneſs does con- 


ſtitute its identity. 


Pr. Wars, on the con- 


trary, in his determination of Perſon, expreſely | 
aſſerts, that the ſane canſgoulngs does not con- 


ſtirute irs; identity 3. e Phil. Bf; page 393 
< I think, e ag that the word Perſon i im- 
$i plies one thinking eing, one intelligent ſub- 
* ſtance, which is always the ſame, whether it 

# "hi or be not mindful of 1 its own actions in 
5 times and places.” — ——But this 
method 


method of determining a diſpute 4 priuri, is, 


F WM 
11147 1. 


1 believe, convincing but to a very few: 1 ſhall 


therefore, as much as poſfible, avoid it; and, 


for that purpoſe, explain Perſon (according to 
the firſt part of Mr. Lockz's definition) to 


mean only: a thinking, intelligent Being. This 
Being, alſo, we ſhall more peculiarly conſider in 
the light of a moral agent; or as deſerving re- 
ward or puniſhment, praiſe or blame. And 

. here it is very evident, that if either Mr. Lockr's, 
Dr. Warrs' 8. or the preſent definition be juſt, 
matter can by no means, in any modification, 


enter into the proper and eſſential idea of a per- 


ſon: for, whether thou ght may be ſuperadded 
to it, or not, it is very certain, that length, 
breadth, and depth, however varied, or however 

- connected, cannot poſſibly, a8 ſuch, neceſſarily 
1 imply either reaſon or reflection, merit or de- 
merit. We muſt obſerve next, that Perſon is 


a very general idea, comprehending the whole 


ſpiritual world, and, only as a particular ſpecies, 
the ſouls of men. However, as this Eſſay re- 
: ſpects, ch iefly, our own perſonal Identity, the 
words Soul and Perſon will, in many caſes, be ſy- 
nonymous, and therefore be nenen 


uſed. q Las 25 1 
| Sxer. Iv. 
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Sor. IV. Having now endeavoured to de- 
termine the ſignification of Perſon, we proceed 
directly to conſider Mr. Lockr's opinion con- 
cerning the conſtituent of its identity. This 
learned author, in the 27th chapter of his Eſſay, 
affirms, and endeayours to prove, that the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, or, as he himſelf defines it, a 
« preſent repreſentation of a paſt ation,” „ 
eſſential to, and the ſole conſtituent of perſonal 
Identity. Let us, firſt, then ſee how this po- 
ſition agrees with common ſenſe, and the general. 
opinion of mankind: e. g. Should any one 
have committed a crime ſeven years ago; and, 
to day, have loſt all remembrance of it, nor 
have the leaſt conſciouſneſs of ſuch a fact re- 
| maining z would it not, nevertheleſs, - be his 
action? or would his having forgotten that deed 
render him a different perſon, and not accoun- 


2 in equity for it? —Objections of this kind 
. Lock endeavours to refute 8. 20. by 
5 32 that in ſuch caſes one would ſtill 
WH be the ame Man, altho* not the ſame Perſon. 
e But let us conſider whither this will lead us: It 
. is cer tain, and proved by experience, that in the . 
1 courſe of many, if not all men's lives, who ar- 


rive at the age of maturity, various ſins are com- 
q Sa N 5 mitted 


. 14 1 
M [ mittedchyi therm; bail in thonglit and dot, which 
„ afteryano they entirely forget: the! ſarixe-man,, 
ches oe entirely lofng, as he ngceſſarily muſt, 
ö at differente thmies, tho conſcibulnef of many of 
his pal ations, becomes a8: many different per- | 
bons. 8e tillit, aceording-eo- this fuppaſinion,. 
the” ſame Being, we was the Apoſtle. Piavr,. 
BEN now de beth in NMeaven and Hell; one of 
_ bis perſons, perdaps, Having pepenred of lis mf}. 
deeds; and another not;—Nay, according to the! 
pofition, this +» be ehe cafe: for the man 
Px kaving, undoubtedly, - many thoughts be- 
fort his converſion, of which he was never con- 
ſcious after i it, muſt have been, in choſe different 
parts of his fe, different perſons: and as. many 
of theſe perſons could have cxifted. only in an 
umregenetated condition, unleſs we fappoſe ana- 5 
ther ftate of probation befides this, - they moſt 
have been doomed to mifery; whilſt others of the 
perſons” of the fame man PA enjoyed an ever. 
__— _ happinefs. Bot of the (probabiliry or pro- 
| _— Rom of tivet common feniſe haye che deciſion. 
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: Sxor. V. Agiin, Twi one man eee 
trated a murder, or any other erime; and have en- 
mY n, ; whilſt another has. a conſc ioui- 


» neſs 


t 5 1 


nefr of the deed imprintecuon his mintlg * 
cnſcwuſneſs render cke later man 
chen. thaticommitied ithe fin, and age) ννe for 
ir, hit the farmer ſhould be ered hy dis er- 
7 neſs? Macording 0 Mr. Lgaxe;s;paſition, 
this: would be the caſe; ſee alſo N. 48. But 
its mm. that madmen often declaue, 

and by. their actions prove, that they really be- 

eve benen bave-heen perſons ho a- 
iſted many ages before, and are conſcious. co 
ithemſelves of particular achions which they have 
heard attributed to theſe perſons.— Mr. I 


. alſd mentions an inſtance of a very: rational man. | 
ho fancied ust ſolib tomhave been that. of Sach- 


vrrs: Betas ſuppoſe (which is as likely to hap- 


pen) chat any one ſhogld; imagine himſelf to be 
cke perſon who: performed ſome actions of So- 
ch fs, he would then bei the ſame perſon with 
Sock Ars; accountable for his faults, andi praiſe- 
-worthy Forrhis meritorious deeds. But is it rea- 
fonable to: ſuppaſe, that Gop o unite to 


_ trhe:fawe body many different perſons, vor. 


* our: bodies aud fouls during, life? 


SECT. VL. ” 


the dame per- 
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ame priſon ſeveral. different badies 2715 3 


ittliſageceable to aur very form, the ſimplicity | 
rnature bhſerves .in all her Morks, and the, ſo, ſteict 
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Seer. VI. But it may not be amiſs, fete; to 
take notice of Dr. Warrs's anſwer to Mr. 
Lockx on this ſubject; ſee Pbil. E.. Eſay 12. f. 7 
The Doctor, in this place, conſidering ſome diffi- 
culties attending Mr. Lockz's ſcheme of the ſame 
- conſciouſneſs, expreſſes himſelf thus: He (i.e. 
Mr. Locks) ſeems to allow, that according to 
his deſcription of Pexsonar IDznTITY, two dif- 
e ferent men may be one and the ſame perſon; 


22% « for in his 1 3th and 14th ſections, as well as in 


other parts of this chapter, he grants that a : 
* different ſpirit, created long after, may poſli- 
* bly have the conſciouſneſs of actions done by a 
* ſpirit exiſtent many ages before, impreſt up- 
on it: by this means the Mayor of Queen- 
e zoroigb might ſuppoſe his ſoul had been the 
„ ſoul of Sockarzs, as f. 19. and then this 
L latter ſoul or ſpirit, or this man, becomes the 
« ſame perſon with the former: and thus Socza- 
« Txs and the Mayor of Queenborough become 
2 one perſon.” Dr. Warrs having thus men- 
| tioned Mr. Lockx's opinion, proceeds to remark 
upon it in the following manner: But 1 deny 
_ © this to be proper conſcious. remembrance, tis 
only a deluſive impreſſion on the mind or fancy, 
« ” wag the act of 1 memory; *tis A ſtrong be- 
| « * = 


Ih * 
te lief of. What 18 falſe: and can Such" * fren: 


« zy be ſufficient - to turn two men into one 


cc perſon? Muſt DomiT1an, Sc. Sc.“ Here it 


is evident, that the ſole reaſon Dr. Warrs 


aſſigns,” why the Mayor of Queenborough, in this 
caſe, is not the ſame with Socrates, or Doltt- 


rlax the ſame with every ſoldier | in his army, 1s, 


that the conſciouſneſs here ſpoken of is not pro- 


per conſcious remembrance : this ſeems therefore 


to imply, that if the Mayor of Qucenborough could 
poſſibly have a proper conſciouſneſs that his ſoul . 
was the ſame with that of SockATESs; or that he 
was the ſame perſon who performed ſome actions . 
attributed to Sock ATES, that then he would be- 


come the ſame perſon with Sock AES: and ſo it 
follows, that proper conſcious remembrance does, 


© 


in reality, conſtitute Pzzsonar TpexTITy. Dr. 


Warrs,- therefore, inſtead of refuting. does 
by his anſwer rather confirm Mr. Loexz's gene- 


ral po 


ition. But there appears no neceſſity for 


our having recourſe to this diſtinction of conſci- 


ouſneſs; there are difficulties enough conſe- 


quent from the opinion, that the ſame conſciouſ- 


neſs, i. e. * a preſent repreſentation of a paſt 


action,“ conſtitutes PERSONAL TpexTITY; and 
it matters not, neither in many caſes perhaps 
oould it be determined, whether this © preſent 
. D - repre- 


1 a8 4 


« repreſentation „ ' ſhould be ea a rer or 


proper conſcious re nk 


* 


FEI VII. We wi now, vides 1 how 


Mr. Lockz's poſition agrees with common ſenſe; 


and alſo taken notice of Pr. Warxs's remark; 


Ve may next obſerve, that a conſiderable argy- 
ment againft the ſame conſciouſneſs, as the con- 


ſtituent of PzrsogaL IpenTITY, can be drawn 


from Ang: 


| The Gun confeiantinl 2s Mr. Lan allows, 
ad as muſt be evident to every one, is in its 
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own nature communicable, that is, may he 
transferred from one perſon to another. But we 


| obſerve the Identity of all other things, with 


which we are acquainted, to depend upon ſome 


incommunicable property or attribute. Thus, 


firſt, of inanimate ſubſtances, what conſtitutes 
their Identity is a continuation of exiſtence in the 


fame form; the Identity of vegetables alſo de- 


pends upon a continuation of the fame vegetable 


life ; and the Identity of animals is, in like man- 


ner, determined by the ſame life uninterruptedly 


- 


continued. All theſe, it is evident, are unalien- 


4 00 propentic 3 and i. is it 15 —— thit 


WWW — 0 
Sy vw a : * 


Pei 


it is a part of the eſſence of chat Being: to affirm, 


MM . —— 8 


4 9 

WAI. IbrW TTV (the certain diſtinckion 
which is of fuck infinitely ſupetior prompts 
ſhould likewiſe depend upoty, or be conſtitutect 


by 3 im its own fratüre e able incom- 


4 % 


Mee 1 | ITY 


v4; * 
. — 5 
* * 


Sxör. Ik It Kein indeed wet to arm, 


that the fame confriotifnefs, that is, ® 4 preſent 
9 repreſentation of a paſt action, is eſſential to 
the Identity of a perſon; and yet to allow that it 


is, in its own nature, communicable. If any 
property or action be eſſential to a Being, then 


therefore, chat the finie confeiouſneſs is eſſential 
to x Perſoti; and yet to allow that t ir may be 
communitated' from one to another, is to affirm, 3 
that an efferitial* part of à thinking Being, or a 
Spirit, may be taken from it, and made an ef- 

ſenti all part of anorher Spirit: but this, every one 
miſt perceive; is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
nature of either ſimple or unextended Beings ; 5 
and yet it Will naturally follow, the fame conſci- 
onfiteſs* being ſuppoſed” eſſential to Parson AL 
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'Se er. IX. Conſciouſneſs, therefore, does not 
appear to be that, wherein PERSONA. IvexTITY 
conſiſts; but only that, whereby we are ſenſible 
to ourſelves, of this PzRSONAL IvznrITy. . That 


this is the caſe, is manifeſtly proved, even by 
common ſenſe and opinion. Let us ſuppoſe that 
any man had, ſix hours ago, entirely forgotten 
1 particular work he did yeſterday ; let him alſo, 


4. this time, remembers. or Un become 8 


e 


not akin as Dame helleves that the was as: abc i 
the ſame erſon, who performed that action fix 


7 4 
9 . (OE 


hours: ſince, when he had entirely forgotten it, as 
he is now When he perfectly remembers 1 it? I ap- 
peal to the experience of any man for the truth of 


this. It is evident, therefore, that eyery one 


implicitly ſuppoſes, that t there is ſomething elle 
beſides the ſ ſame conſciouſneſs on which his Iden- 

_ tity depends; and that the lame conſciouſneſs | is 
only that whereby he himſelf becomes; ſenſible of 
this Identity. The difference 4 is manifeſt ; it is 


one thing to have great knowledge, virtue, learn- 


ing, S. and another, to be conſcious of our 
poſſeſſing thoſe 5 — That theſe, viz. 
poſſeſſing, and knowing that we poſſeſs, are ſe- 
5 Parable, is alſo, I think, very evident, And the 


caſe 


E 

caſe appears to be ſimilar with the real conſtituent 
of PERSONAL IpENTITx and the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs. The reaſon, therefore, of the Apoſtle's 
lay ing, that at the great day, when every one 

„ ſhall receive according to his ee 
« crets of all hearts ſhall be laid open,” was not 
to inform us (as Mr. Locke ſeems to ſuppoſe 
9. 26. J that it would. impeach Gop's juſtice to 
puniſh a perſon for any crime he had committed, 
even altho he ſhould not be conſcious of it; 
but to teach us, that the juſtice of Gop would ap- 
pear to the guilty themſelves in their condemna- 

tion; which, unleſs they. were conſcious. to them- 
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ſelves of their erimes, could not be. 
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Every one muſt ſee that there is a difference 
between the juſtice of a puniſhment, and the cri- 
minal's ſenſibility of that juſtice, Does not Mr. 
Lockz's. -miſtake_ appear to ariſe. from, his not 
making this diſtinction ?. ſee 5. 10, For it being | 
the ſame conſciouſneſs that makes a man be 
6 ' himſelf 1 to himſolf, PERSONAL Ipkxrrry depends 
* on that only, whether. it be annexed only to 
* one individual ſubſtance, or can be continued ö 
„ein a ſucceſſion. of ſeveral ſubſtances. For as 
$6 far as any intelligent Being can repeat the idea 
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« of any paſt action, ſo far it is the fame perſonal 
«ff, For it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its 


| 45 preſent thoughts and actions that it is felf to 


* ſelf” now, and ſo will be the fame fel as far as 


« the ſame conſciouſtiefs can extend to actions 
* paſt, or to come, Sc. The whole of this, 


and what follsws, can only prove, that conſciouſ- 


neſs is neceſfary to make a man bim/elf to himſelf j 


which is moſt certain, and readily acknowledged, 


But this does not prove, that the ſame conſciouſneſs 


conſtitutes PRO AE Idtxrtrry, or that any one 


1 not accountable for thoſe actions of which he is | 
not conſcious, It only ſhews, that this conſciouſ- | 
neſs is neceſſary in order to convince any perſon 
himſelf, that he is really the ſame who commit- 
ed thoſe actions for which he is rewarded or pu- 
niſhed.; and does not prove, that he would be a 
different! perſon from him who committed thoſe 
actions, even altho* "He were” not conſcious of 


cel a e e 76, Sr. a 


Gree X. What has been kitherts rel 


cöncermhg the: abſurdity of the doctrine of con- 
ſciouſneſs, Ras been chieffy on the ſuppoſition, 
that (allowing it to be true) PSO L Ivzxrery 
| hk be terminated: by an abſolute loſs in the 


memory 
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memory of paſt tranſactions. But if it be 
the ſame conſc iouſneſs alone, as Mr. Locks 
maintains, that conſtitutes PERSONAL. IoExrrrxv. 
then, wheneyer that is abſent, it is manifeſt a 
perſon 1s no longer the ſame : for, when what is 
eſſential to, and the fole conſtituent of any thing, 
is abſent, that thing muſt neceſſarily be.at an end. 
1 therefore, a man yeſterday blaſphemed, and 
to-day. forgot it, he is to- day a different perſon, 
and not anſwerable in equity for that ſin; but, 
ſhould he remember it to-morrow, he becomes 
then the ſame who committed che crime, and 
juſtly accountable for it. It is impoſſible, alſd, 
for the mind of man to be conſcious even once. 
much leſs continually, of all the actions, Fc. 
of its paſt exiſtence. The ſucceſſion of nex 
a thoughts and ideas 1s likewiſ perpetual. Here 
then i is a change rapid as light; one and the ſame . 
man muſt neceſſarily be innumerable different 
: perſons. Many then of our firſt parcnts' perſons 
muſt have ſtood, as well as others fell: original 
rectitude, therefore, is as much our due as ori- 
ginal ſin. It is the general belief of mankind al- | 
 o, that our bodies ſhall ariſe at. the reſurrection, 
and again, be united to our ſouls or perſons; 
but te . which of our ae is this body ta be 
RE . united, 
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united, ſince ſome of them muſt be i in heaven, 


and others in hell? T here is a neceſſity for one 
body to be in two places at the ſame titne—the 


belief of which ne  flrong f faith. 
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sxcr. XI. If the leaſt circumſtance be omit- 
ted, or ſuffer the moſt trivial alteration in re- 
collection of any action or thought, it alſo makes 
a difference of perſons, conſciouſneſs alone being 


ſuppoſed to conſtitute Pzzsoxar IpenTITY. For, 


Af the ** preſent repreſentation” of them be want- 
F ing. J am not now the ſame perſon Who was 

once conſcious of them. All the little accidents 
of our life, therefore, will be important enough 
to raiſe up new perſons, according to this ſcheme. 
I ſhould be glad to know then from any zealot 
for the ſame conſciouſneſs, whether Nzzucnan- > 


NEZZAR, during the whole time of his transfor- 


mation, had continually, and together, in his 


mind the remembrance of all the evil actions for 


which he was puniſhed : 1 believe no one will 

affirm he had, ſince, if ſo, his faculties muſt 
have been almoſt inconceivably exalted at 

1 degradation of his body the contrary to 

which is expreſsly affirmed. But, if there were 

L the wy intermiſſion 3 in, or ceſſation of his con- 


ſciouſneſs, 


y SS A 


& 


n 
ſciouſneſs,” he muſt have been a different perſon 
from him who committed thoſe actions, and, 


therefore, unjuſtiy puniſhed for them | which 


me I imagine, no one 11 mata: 


ſential to PERSONAL IpenTITY, and its ſole con- 


ſtituent, it is neceſſary, in order to prevent a 

plurality of perſons 1 in the ſame ſoul, even after 
death, that its powers, at its tranſition from this 
life to the next, ſhould be inſtantaneouſly, and ſo 
prodigiouſly encreaſed, as that it ſhould, at one 


view, or at once, and that continually and for- 


ever, be conſcious of all the actions and thoughts 0 


of its paſt and preſent exiſtence: a property, 


perhaps, of the Deity alone; and, at leaſt, di- 
rectly corey to the progreſſive nature of our 
fouls, and that gradual. increaſe of their powers 


we are reaſonably to expect. 
therefore, either to maintain this. extravagant 
conſequetice, or to affirm, that the ſame ſoul 


may, bey, muſt form plurality of perſons even 
in the next world; Or, finally, to acknowledge, 
that the ſame conſciouſneſs 3 is not the ſole conſti- 


tuent of, nor eſſential to > Prazoga. | IvzxTITY, 


U 


If | iis ſame conſciouſrel be ef 


It is neceſſary, 42 


Sxer. XIII, 
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| Sxcr. XIII. It would have appeared ſtrange, 
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even to Mr. Locks, ſhould any one, obſerving 


his attention fixed on ſome other ſubje&, have 
affirmed, that he was not the perſon who was 
the author of the Eflay on the human under- 
ſtanding; and yet, on perceiving afterwards, by 
ſame action, his recollection and conſciouſneſs 
of that occurrence of his life, confeſs that, in 
| eonſequence of that remembrance, he did again 
become the ſame perſon. Theſe ſo oppoſite al- 
ſertions would, however, be ſtrictly true, Mr. 
Locks" $ one OC woe oh RON 


sxer. XIV. But, kay it may be urged, 


in anſwer to the laſt preceding objections, that 


Mr. Locke, in maintaining the ſame conſciouſ- 


neſs to be eſſential to, and the ſole conſtituent of 


PzRSONAL IDENT:iTyY, did riot mean, that, in or- 
der to conſtitute a perſon the ſame at two diffe- 
rent times, there was always required the actu- 


al or preſcat conſciouſneſs of paſt actions and 


thoughts; from which ſuppoſition ſo many eros 


abſurdities would . follow 


"Je us therefore briefly view "the ſtate of this 


matter. N . 


1 What 


15 


at 


E 

What then is to be anderſtocd by the ſame 
conſciouſneſs as eſſential to PERSONAL. IpenTiTY ? 
Is it by the preſent act, or by any future act of it, 


that we are made the ſame now ? Mr. Locks 


evidently declares it to be the former, when he 


fays, it is that by which a man is © himſelf to 


himſelf z” for | it is manifeſt, that I am not now to 
myſelf the ſame ſelf chat I was when I preform- 


ed a particular action laſt year, by any future re- 


membrance of that action. It follows then, that if 


I be not now © the ſame ſelf to myſelf,” that I 


was at any one time laſt year, I now want that 


| conſciouſneſs, of which Mr. Locke ſpeaks, and 
am now a different perſon from what I was at 
that time, howeyer I may hereafter recollect | 
the action, and ſo become the ſame, And from 
this 1t appears, that Mr. Locke underſtood, by 
conſciouſneſs, the preſent act; which is alſo fur- 
ther proved in expreſs terms, $. 16. fo that 
* whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and 


6 < paſt actions, is the ſame perſon to whom 


= they both belong, Sc. In §. 13. alſo, Mr. 
| Lacks. defines the ſame conſciouſneſs to be 


e but a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action. 


Could he more expreſsly have aſſerted what we 
here endeayour to prove? Mr, Locks, not only in 
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the above adduced paſſages, but every where 


allows, that the conſciouſneſs of preſent actions is 
alſo included in that conſciouſneſs which conſti- 


tutes PERSONAL IDenTITY; it is manifeſt; there- 
fore, that the act which makes us now the ſame 


tnat we were at any preceding time, is a preſent 
act, or an act exerted at this very time, ſince part 
of it is a conſciouſneſs of actions now preſent. 


If the ſame conſciouſneſs then be but © a ꝓreſent 


© repreſentation of a paſt action,“ as before quot- 
ed, whenever that pRESENT repreſentation of a 
| paſt action is wanting, it is manifeſt that the ſame 


conſciouſneſs, which conſtitutes a perſon the ſame 


with the one who performed that particular ac- 
tion, is alſo wanting. The ſtate of this caſe does 
indeed appear to-be very plain. What is it, ac- 


cording to Mr. Locks, that ſolely conſtitutes 


' PxmRONAL TpenTIY ? The anſwer is, the ſame 
conſciouſneſs. - And what is the ſame conſci- | 
' ouſneſs? His own words are, * a preſent re- 
< preſentation of a paſt action.“ Whenever, 
"therefore, we have not this preſent repreſentation 
of a paſt action, PrRSONAL IDENTITY, according 


to Mr. Locke, certainly ceaſes. And thus all : 


the before adduced objections, againſt the poſiti- | 


on of the ſame conſciouſneſs, remain in full force. 
Sect. XV, 


is 1 
Stor. XV. Should any now, therefore, main- 
tain that he is the ſame perſon to- day that he was 
yeſterday, ſolely, becauſe he ſhall | to-morrow, 
or ſome time hence, recollect the actions he per- 


formed then, i. e. yeſterday, he muſt entirely 
reject Mr. Lockz's definition of conſciouſneſs, to 
wit, that it is a . preſent repreſentation of any 
thing paſt,” and ſubſtitute in it its ſtead, the 
: the words future repreſentation. He muſt aſſert; 
that that which does not exiſt, nay, which ne- 
ver did exiſt, exerts a caſual influence; ; and that, 
ſhould i it pleaſe Gop, a thouſand years hence, to 
give to the ſouls of the preſent kings of Great | 
Britain and Pruſſi a the ſame conſciouſneſs, (which 
Mr. Locke, in ſubſtance, allows to be poſlible) 
they would, in conſequence of that conſciouſneſs, 


to be given them a thouſand years hence, be 


now, at this inſtant, the ſame perſon, and the 

one accountable for all the actions of the other. 

Nay, any one who would maintain this opinion, 
muſt allow it poſſible for all the ſons of Apan to 


be now but one perſon ; and grant that there i is 
no certain diſtinction between Cain and the 
| Apoſtle Paul. Should it then be enquired, k 
what it is that makes a perſon the ſame to-day 
that he was when he n any particular 
action 


— — —— — — * — ny es are HSC) 2 


I 30 1 


1 action rettenden! z it would evidently. be an abſurd 
& 1 anſwer to affirm, that it is ſome future remem- 

1 brance of that action; that our preſent Identity de- 
5 pends on what, at preſent, is not in exiſtence; that 
we are the ſame to-day thas we were yeſterday ; 
and yet, that the only thing which makes us now 

| the ſame, the ſole conſtituent of that ſameneſs, has 
not, nor ever has had Being. It is certainly direQtly 
| contrary to reaſon, and common ſenſe, to ſup- 
| | poſe an effect to exiſt before its cauſe; or any 
88 | thing now to be, when what is eſſential to it, 
1 and its ſole conſtituent, now is not. But there 
need not many words here; it is very evident, 
that by the ſame conſciouſneſs muſt either be 
meant an actual conſciouſneſs, or a power of 
i cauſing that conſciouſneſs (of which immediate. 

D). or NOTHING AT ALL, cad 
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| Wl; . Sx cT. XVI Shins, then, perhaps 3 one tak- 
Ni | | | ing occaſion from what Mr. Locks ſays, F. 10. 
10 11 For as far as any intelligent Being cax re- 
ih —— * peat the idea of any paſt action, wich the ſame 
1 [| if . conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, and with the 
1 2 « ſame conſciouſneſs 1 it has of any preſent action; 
| « ſo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf,” ſome one, I 
[is | | a taking occaſion Tom this paragraph, may 
. wy 1 1 ſuppoſe, 


* 38 1 7 


ſuppoſe, that by the ſame conſciouſneſs i is mean 
a POWER in the Soul of cauſing that conſcjouſriela | 
of paſt actions, whether exerted or not, and that 
PERSONAL. IpenTITY only then ceaſes when this 
PowEk is wanting. But, not to remark that this 
ſuppoſition is directly contrary to Mr. Lockx's 
expreſs definition, and abſolutely foreign to the 
5 meaning of the words, * the ſame conſcioufs 
« neſs,” it will but little * the 0 r 1 
ral reaſons. 


1}, It is impoſſible for the mind of man, in 
| its preſent ſtate, to conceive of many things af 
once: on this account, therefore, there muſt be 
innumerable paſt thoughts and actions that it 
cannot, at any one time, repeat; and ſo a change 
muſt be thereby continually cauſed 1 in PERSONAL. 
Ibxrrrr. : 


| 24h, It is well Waben that we often endeavour, 
to the utmoſt of our power, to recollect particu- 
lar actions or occurrences that we once perform- 
ed, or were conſcious of, and find ourſelves to- 
tally unable to do it another moſt fruitful 
durce of diverſity!—and, as I believe no one was 
ever known able, in manhood, to recollect the 
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15321 
thathotiglits, Sc. which he had when in perfect 
infancy, it follows alſo, that no man is, nor 
ever was there any one, the ſame as to Perſon in 


thernoſt ſtares of ne and manhood... 


Cf 


$5 dh, we often es can «bei the ideas 


of thoſe particular actions, Sc. which before we 
| endeavoured i in vain to recolle&, and thus, a- 


gain, become different perſons from what we 


were when unable to procure that remembrance 
we ſought—a third and moſt univerſal cauſe of 
perſonal change. J, therefore, being yeſterday one 
Perſon ;hft night, a different one; and to day, a- 
gain, the ſame that I was yeſterday; ; It would be 
ſomething curious to know what became of this 


perſon I now am, in the ſpace between yeſterday 


and to-day. It muſt either have been annihilat- 


ed, or r have wandered to ſome other ſtate, 


cit ahh; A his fappoſition, that a power of cauſ- 


ing the ſame conſciouſneſs is the ſole conſtituent 
- PERSONAL TpznTITY, would involve us in a 


direct contradiction; and make it poſſible for 


one thing, at the ſame time, to be, and not to 
be, the ſame with another thing; as ſhall be here- 
after MP evinced. IE 1 


40 | 1 SECT. XVII. 


LC 33 1 


Sxer. XVI Thus have I ſomewhat diffuſtvely 
proved, that all, who maintain the fame conſci- 
ouſneſs to be eſſential to PzRSONAL IvexTITY, 
muſt define it the PresENT Acr ; or, which is the 
ſame thing, ſuppoſe, that, whenever the actual 
conſciouſneſs of any paſt action is abſent, PERso- 

Na IpgnTITY ceaſes :——this I have 'been the 5 
the more large in evincing, becauſe, altho' it is 
immediately conſequent from ſome, and evident- 
ly contained in others, of Mr, Lockz's expreſs 

= aſſertions; 3 yet does he every where ſeem to over- i 
look it, as well as the long train of inſuperable 

_ difficulties, with which it is neceſſarily attended. | 

we will juſt now conſider what has been ſaid 
on this head, in a more conciſe, and, therefore, 
perhaps more perſpicuous manner. The ſame con- 
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ſciouſneſs, i. e. a preſent repreſentation of a 

< paſt ation” is ſuppoſed eſſential to, and the ſole 
— It is 
manifeſt then, that this ** preſent repreſentation” 


conſtituent of, PERSONAL IDENTITY. - 


can in nowiſe affect or cauſe PERSONAL Tpen- 
TITY, whilſt itſelf is not in exiſtence ; for nothing 
1s nothing, and, by nothing, nothing can be 
cauſed or effected : whilſt, therefore, this preſent 
repreſentation exiſts, PERSONAL IDenTITY ex- : 
its; but the preſent repreſentation can have no 

” influence 
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influence before it begins, , after it ceaſes, to 


exiſt , Pr A Ipzwrrry, cherefbre, only 


exiſts whilſt there i is 'an actual repreſentation, 


and ceaſes to be whenever this! is abſent. 


1 * bb 


„Sr XVIII. On the Whole, deen K 


moſt evidently follows, that all, who maintain 
the ſame conſciouſneſs to be the the ſole con- 
ſtituent of, or eſſential to, PERSONAL IvzxTITY, | 


muſt of courſe define it the PazsenT Act. All the 


abſurdities before mentioned, as flowing from 
this opinion, are, therefore, indubitably proved ; 


and how great are they ! a change of | perſons as 


" continual and ſwift, as is the ſucceſſion of new 
thoughts in the ſoul; a change as rapid as 
thought itſelf, In conſequence of this, there muſt 
be an entire end of all moral obligation; no one 
being bound in gratitude, becauſe one perſon has 
conferred a favour on him, to acknowledge or 
return it to a different perſon, altho the ſame 
man with his benefactor ; the juſtice of rewards 
and puniſhments, of debts, of gratitude, &c. 
&e. entirely ts "__— nn. Tozs- 


TITY. 


hos 4 


| Step, IX. But, to > reeminupy ah a, 
there can now be proved, in the doctrine of the 
ſame 


wr 
ſame conſciouſneſs, an evident. inconſiſtency and 
abſolute contradiction. . F or, it being ſuppoſed, 1 
that the preſent act of conſciouſneſs alone conſti- 0 
| Tires. Frxso var lorurrry, and (ihr. is ſelf 
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tial. part. of any ching being abſent, that hos. 
| neceſſarily, entirely ceaſes, the bene will be 
* eonſequences, 3 
* XX, Fils any man, not Solis. con- 
ſious this inftant of v what he did. an Jour 38%, 
perſon, "from: = wha 60 hone any. 2 
then; as much a different perſon as any other 
man 4 thouſand miles removed; ſince, accord- 
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Will 
ing! to Mr. Lock, the ſameneſs of the thinking | | | | 
ſubſtance has nothing to do with Prascäak. 
IozwrITY, but the ſame conſeiouſneſs alone. 


1 


> r 
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Every one, | now, muſt eaſily conceive, th Tal 
it would be extremely vyyuſt. for one perſon to 
be made conſcious of any action of another 
perſon a thouſand miles diſtant, and thereby 
to become the ſame perſon with him, and ac- 
countable 1 for his deeds. This Mr. Locke him- 


{elf allows, when he ſays (querying whether 
one intellectual ſubſtance may not have repre- 


* 


e 1 1 5 ſented 


3 


* 


Wl. C36 1 

. * ſented to it, as done by itſelf, what | it never did, 
Will and was perhaps done by ſoine other agent) that 

{ | © this is never ſo, will by us, until we have 
1 | 40 clearer views of the nature of thinking ſub- 
Will te ſtances, be beſt reſolved into the 'goodnefs of 
Cop; who, as far as the happineſs or miſery 
1 « of any of his ſenſible creatures is concerned 

| i < in it, will not, by a Farar ERROR of thelrs, 
j * 1 transfer from one to another that conſciouſ- 
Wl! * neſs which draws reward or puniſhment with 
Vi | « jt,” Thus it is by all allowed, that it would 
10 ö be unjuſt for one perfon to be made conſcious of 
ö ö | | the actions of another at a great diſtance. But 
110 it follows from Mr. Lockz's poſition, as has 
i 1 juſt been ſhewn, that I, the ſame man who did 
4 | . any ching an hour ago, and do not now recollect 
jt it, am as really a different perſon from the one 
th who performed that action, as is the perſon a 


thouſand miles removed. It is, therefore, W 
unjuſt that I ſhould be made conſcious of that 
action, as that he ſhould. But we know that 
this is continually the caſe, to wit, that we are 
made conſcious of paſt tranſactions, of which we 
had before loſt the remembrance. hs We this 
minute forget an action, and the next again re- 
collect! it; 5 which one xc perſon becomes con- 
Fs ſclous 


E YT 
{cious of the deeds of another; and this conti- 
nual forgetting, and recollecting, ariſes from the 


very nature of our minds, which cannot view at 
once all their paſt acts. This matter, therefore, 
ſeems reduced to a point; and the queſtion to 
be, what indeed cannot be a queſtion, Whether 
the ever · bleſſed Deity would continually deal thus 
hardly with his creatures, 


Sxor. XXI. 24} „It Cage evident, that if I 
be now the ſame perſon that I was yeſterday, and 
was yeſterday the ſame perſon which I was the 
preceding day, that I am now the ſame perſon 
that I was that day. But, according to the ſcheme 
of the ſame conſciouſneſs, it is poſſible that the 
| contrary of this may, nay, more than probable, 

that it continually will be the caſe, For, if 1 
yeſterday were conſcious of any action I per- 
formed the day before, chen, according to Mr. 
Locke, I was the ſame perſon yeſterday that I 
was the preceding day. But, if I again be- 
come conſcious to day of my having performed 
that action, yet without any remembrance of my | 
having recollected it yeſterday, I then, in con- 
ſequence. of that . conſciouſneſs, become the ſame 
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perſon who performed that action, but not the 
ſame who recollected it yeſterday, altho | theſe 
| two were the ſame by the ſuppoſition; Which! 1s 
inconſiſtent, and directiy contrary to a well known 
1 And here it muſt be remarked (as re- 
8 _ ferred to in the fourth reaſon againſt the ſup- 
, ( poſition, that a Powps. of. cauſing conſciouſneſs, 
was the ſole conſtituent . of PERSONAL TpevTITY! 
that the prior abſurdity, and this laſt mentioned 
contradiction, will equally follow, if, inſtead of 
the words, the ſame conſciouſneſs, be ade ted a 
5 Powrn of 8 that conſciouſnels, 
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= 13 XXII. We may 98 | 5 pred: 
1 all doubt, add another convincing argument a- 
gainſt the ſame conſciouſneſs, as the 3 
of PERSONAL IpzxTITY, and this taken from a 
general predicable of Being, and equally op- 
pugning the ſcheme of a Powzz of cauſing con- 
ſciouſneſs. If any Being be once annihilated, or 
at an end, it cannot again be created the ſame 
that it was before : this is moſt evident, ſince 
otherwiſe the lame thing might haye two be- 
gininngs of exiſtence—a direct contradiction: : 
dee Mr. Locks, chap. 27,4. 1. But this would 
| at laat be . the lame conſciouſneſs being 5 
FS Toypoſed 
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(9) 
ſuppoſed the'ednftituent of PrxsoNAI lorvrirr. 
For, if the perſon of the man Paut, ſeventeen 
hundred years ſince, had 'been annihilated; and f 
to-day à perſon be created, to whom 1s given the 
fame * conſciouſneſs öf Tome particular actions, 
which the perſon Pati did, the perſon, created 
to-day, would then be the ſave with Pavr, the 
one created above ſeventeen hundred years ſince; 
and ſo the fare perſon would have two begin- : 
nings of exiſtence, which | is abſurd and im- 
_ poſſible; as impoſſible ': as that one ſhould be 
two, or two one. 255 


8 
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© Stet; XXIII. Ain we may yet further 
prove the inconſiſtency of this doctrine, of the 
fame conſciouſneſs, after a different manner. | 


It is evidently YR that what conſtitutes 
the IvenTITY of any Being ſhould be all that 
is neceſſary to conſtitute it the Being which it is; 
and, therefore, that it ſhould be ever with it. 
Let us then-ſes how the ſame conſciouſneſs will 
endure this teſt a8 the conſtituent of the IdznTITY 
of a perſon, Suppoſe a Being at this inſtant to 
begin to exiſt; and to continue in exiſtence until 
> ſexen years hence. Let us alſo imagine this 
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( 40 ) 

Being to think uninterruptedly during this ſpace; 
to have an entire freedom of vill; and good 
and evil thoughts in the ſame manner that we 
have them. No one, I conceive, will then 
deny that this Being is properly a. perſon: But 
let us ſuppoſe, that thisjperſon never once, during 
its exiſtence, recollects any of its paſt touglits, 

it will then never once have the ſame conſciouſ. 
neſs, which, as Mr. Locke aſſerts, conſtitutes 


PERSONAL IpexTiTy. The ſame conſciouſneſs 


bs, therefore, ſo far from being neceſſarily, con- 


ſtantly preſent with perſons, that there may be a 
perſon, which, during its whole exiſtence, 
never once had it: it is, therefore, not only 1 im- 
probable, but impoſſible, that the fame con- 
ſciouſneſs ſhould conſtitute the Iorvrrry of 2 
perſon; ſince it is, as ſuch, wholly uneſſential 
to perſonality, as much fo as matter itſelf, 


Sx er. XXIV. Mr. Loon 8 de concern · 
ing PERSONAL Jorxrrry, 1s now, 1 think, 
ſufficiently refuted : however, it may not be 
amiſs, for the fake of clear evidence, curſorily to 
conſider ſome more of the arguments adduced by 
this learned author in defence of his opinion, 


| The firſt and principal of theſe, and indeed the 
5 foundation 


foundation of his doctrine, appears to me to be a 


certain poſition, which ſeems to have been miſ- 


taken for a firſt principle, and as ſuch laid 
down by Mr. Locke, and, in a great meaſure, 
by Dr. Warrs. They ſuppoſed, becauſe we are 
ſo certain of our preſent Identity, or that 


we are now ourſelves, that this very certain- 


ty muſt be what makes us now ourſelves ; 


fee Mr. Lockk's ninth ſection, and Dr. WArrs's 
Phil. Eflays, EG. 12. F. 7. where he ſays, there 
is no need of debating the point about a man's 


« being the ſame perſon with himſelf at the pre- 


_ « ſent time, becauſe a man's own preſent con- 
« ſciouſneſs will ſecure to him his own PERSONAL | 
© IpenTITY, altho', „perhaps, it will not confine 1 it 
eto himſelf alone, c.“ F rom this principle, to 
wit, that a man's own conſciouſneſs is what ſe- | 


cures his preſent Identity, Mr. Looks very juſt- 


ly inferred; that a ſimilar perception or certainty 
| in us, is what makes us now the ſame that we 
were at any paſt time. The premiſe to this con- 
cluſion Mr. Lock probably took from Dzs 
CarTes's ſo famous I think, therefore lam ag 
which he might have underſtood to mean, I am 
conſcious of 11 with i, and on that 20· 
DA: „ coung 
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count alone am I myſelf. However, from 
whence ſoever the opinion be taken, it is by 
no means ſelf-evident, and what has been proved 
concerning the ſame conſciouſneſs, to wit, that 
it is only the ſign, and not the conſtituent of 
Pexsonal IpenTITY, is equally applicable to 
this conſciouſneſs; for, as the ſame conſcioul- 
neſs is the ſign, by which we perceive ourſelves 
the ſame now that we were ſome time paſt, ſo that 
this © preſent conſciouſneſs” is the ſign by which, 
if I may 0 expreſs | it, we perceive ourſelves the 
fame nowthat we are now; the ſame conſciouſneſs 
and this conſciouſneſs, therefore, are of the ſame 
nature, only the. one has relation to the preſent 
time conſidered with reſpect to itſelf, and the o- 
ther — to the preſent time conſidered with reſpect 
to the paſt. All the arguments we brought, there- 
fore, againſt this poſition's natural conſequence ((o 
wit, that the ſame conſciouſneſs conſtitutes Prkso- 
NAL IpgnTITY) are equally valid againſt the poſi- 
tion itſelf; for, if any concluſion be juſtly deduced, 
and, at the ſame time, proved abſurd, the prin- 
ciples from which it is inferred/muſt neceſſarily 
be falſe. But it is evident that this concluſion is 
juſtly deduced ; for if a conſciouſneſs of our be- 
ing ouſelves be ſuppoſed to make us ſo now, it 
will 
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will certainly follow that the ſame conſciouſneſs | 1 
muſt. conſtitute us the ſame now that we were 1 
at any ſormer time; ſince, if it be a conſciouſ- 3 
ouſneſs of our being ourſelves that makes us ſo, 1 
it muſt evidently be this conſciouſneſs, extended | 4 5 
to times paſt, that makes the ſame ſelf now, N $ 9 
and then; for, in both caſes, it is a conſciouſneſs ll. | 
of ſameneſs that is ſuppoſed ſolely and equally to | 
conſtitute ſameneſs. But it has been, I think, 7 1 
fully proved, that it is not a conſciouſneſs of ail 
Identity which makes us the ſame now that we 1 
were at any paſt time; it follows, cherefore, Wl 
that it is not a conſciouſneſs of our being now I» | 1 
ourſelves, that makes us ſo, or conſtitutes pre- Wl. 
ſent ſelf. Having thus conſidered what I think | | | 
one of the moſt ſpecious, and ſeemingly irrefra- 10 | 
gable arguments that can be offered in defence I | ? | | 
of Mr. Lockz's poſition, we proceed to the next | | | 
--Mf tenth ſection. 1 | 
dr XXV. Ad, here, Mr. Lockz, having lf 4 
E that it is conſciouſneſs alone, and not | 9 | 
lzxrITY of ſubſtance, which conſtitutes PR- i] | 
SONAL | IpenTiTy, fays f. 11. 8 that of this we | 
* haye ſome kind of evidence in our very bodies, 11 | | 
all 1 
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" alt whoſe particles, whilſt virally united to 
* this fame conſcious (elf, ſo that we feel when: 
<< they're touched, '&c;” are a part of ourſelves, 
e of our thinking, eonfcious' ſelves. It- 
might as well, I imagine, have been aſſerted, 
that thoſe particles were a part of our ſouls, 
ſince they are alſo vitally united to them, ſo that 
we feel when they are touched, Sc. But Mr. 
Lexx proceeds: © thus we ſee the ſubſtance, 
 <-whereof PxrSoNat IpextiTY confiſted at one 
time, may be varied at another without the 
change of PrRSOWAL Ib Ex rrv, there being 
no queſtion about the ſame perſon, althe* the 
< lmbs, which but now were a part of it, be 
«-cut off.“ And I believe no one will affirni 
there | is, eſpecially if he define perſon, with Mr 
Lockx, to be © a thinking, intelligent Being; 
that Has reafon and reflection, £7.” This ar- 
gument, I conceive, therefore, to be of no effect, 5 
ſince, according to Mr. Lockx's own definition, 
perſonal ſelf does not conſiſt of that ſubſtanice, 
wich he has ſhewn may be varied, Gr. The 
miſtake here appears to ariſe from the not dif- 
tinguiſhing between a things being conſtitared 
of, or united to another, arid between perſonal 
ſelf, and human ſelf, or the ſameneſs of perſon and 
ER Fa OE of 


C11 
of man, had it been inferred, that the ſabſtance,' 
whereof human ſelf confiſted-at one time, might 
be varied at another, without the change of 
human Ipzwrrrv, it might perhaps have been 
juſt, but then it * a had no 2 in 
* Cafe, - „ eee 


_ *. 


Stew: xXVI. W hs 21. Merc ne: 
having ſuppoſed in the ſecond and third place, 
the ſame man to be either © the ſame animal, 
*. without any regard to an immaterial-ſoul,” or; 
« the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the - ſame 
e animal,“ proceeds to affirm, that by either of 
theſe, Soca ars, in this life and after it, canhot 
be the fame man any way but by the fame «cons. 
 fclouſneſs, But how does it appear that he can 
be the ſame by this conſeiouſneſs? If the fame 
man be only the fame animal, then certainly, ac- 
cording to Mr. Locke's own determination of 
the IvtnTITY of animals, the fame conſciouſ- 

neſs hath no relation to his IbpExTIrv, which is 
conſtituted only by the ſame continued life. 

If we take the · other part of the ſuppoſition, to 
wit, that the ſatne man is the fame immaterial 
ſpirit united to the ſame animal,“ conſciouſneſs 
* as little to do with it, the conſtituents of 
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Aorxvrrry, in this caſe, being apparently the 


ſameneſs of the immaterial ſpirit, and of the 


animal. And here it may not be impertinent to 

obſerve, that Mr. Lockz's definition of the I- 

DENTITY of the ſame man, F. 6. to wit, that it 
cConſiſts in nothing but a participation of the 
< ſame continued life, by conſtantly fleeting 
. particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united 
* to the ſame organized body ;” this difinition 


also, 1 fay, renders it impoſſible for the ſame 


man to be raiſed again at the reſurrection, as is 
evident from only conſidering the words. 


* 


On the whole, the only definition of the ſame 


man, which will agree with common ſenſe and 
2 and, at the ſame time, make it poſſible 
for the ſame man to be raiſed again at the re- 


ſurrection, muſt be taken from the real conſti- 
tution of man, as compounded, and this not of 


an immaterial ſpirit, and an animal, but of an 


immaterial ſpirit and a body ; the fame foul 


or the ſame perſon, united to a body, either con- 


ſtituted of ſuch particular parts, or peculiarly 


; orgainzed. If this be not the caſe, let us ſuppoſe 
that the proper idea of a man is, that he be 
compounded of an immortal ſpirit and an animal; 


if 


wy 

if the animal then be .not wholly material, 

(which if ſo, however modified, would be but a- 

nother name for a body) this muſt alſo be com- 

pounded, to wit, of a body and an immaterial 
life. A man, therefore, is a triply compounded 
Being, and conſtituted of an immortal ſpirit, 
a body, and an immaterial life of a nature differ- 

ent from either, and the conſtituents of his Ioxx- 
TITY are to be ſought accordingly. But theſe 
things, I imagine, no one one will maintain. 
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\ Sxer. XXVII. Again, F. 22. Mr. Locks 
ſuppoſes that a man, ſober, and intoxicated with ö 
liquor, is two different perſons. If this be the 
caſe, then is one perſon puniſhed for an evil 
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action of another; the ſober perſon being in fault, 
and the perſon intoxicated feeling the effects of 

it; for, certainly that ſtate, in which a man is 
$ degraded below the rank of a brute, cannot be 
conſidered, even in itſelf, otherwiſe than a 
_ puniſhment, and the ſober perſon is the fole || | 
cauſe of this ſtate, he willing to drink the [ 
liquor. According to the ſcheme of the ſame 

conſciouſneſs, therefore, thewiſe Ruler of the uni- 
verſe hath, neceſſarily, connected the ſuffering 
of one perſon with the ſin of another. But this, 
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1 conceive, will PO require ea paniculr fefu- 
tation. 2 


 Sxcr. XXVIII. And, now to conclude this 
head, Mr. Lockz's remaining arguments are 
either adapted, as before obſerved; to prove 


that the ſame conſciouſneſs is neceſſary to make a 


man -. himſelf 10 himſelf, or ſeem to depend on 


ceive of any thing except this conſciouſneſs, 


recur, —What i is it that does conſtitute PERSONA! 


different opinions, will, neceſſarily, require a ſe- 
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the ſuppoſition of its being impoſſible to con- 


which can be ſuppoſed to conſtitute PRS 
Inextiry,” The queſtion will therefore, of courſe 


ILoxxrrrr ? But this query being of great im- 
portance, and having already occaſioned many 


parat chapter to itſelf, we proceed, therefore, 
to the particular n, of i * n the 
ſecond of this 8 80 Fe be 
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„ enen V e not e conftitient of 
Ny JoenTrTy :* the queſtion. ſtill re- 
at” 1 It is manifeſt, Geiſt chen, 
e ſome diſtinguiſting incom- | 
y or or affection- This a; 
the moſt rational, as abſolutely fring the in. 
dividuation of perſons: : a matter of ſo great 
im portance, that on it depends the whole rationale 
of man's creation as'a moral agent; the juſtice 
of his being placed in a- ſtate of trial; and of 
the moſt important conſequences reſulting from | 
his behaviour therein. CR ire 
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Sect. II. That the real conſtituent of Px. 
SONAL IDgenTITY is incommunicable, ſeems 


- alſo a natural concluſion from , analogy ; for, 
as obſervelt Part the 1ſt, we perceive the Iden- 


tity of almoſt every thing, with which we are 


acquainted to depend upon ſomething un- 


alienable. Thus a continuation of exiſtence 
in che fame fm conſtitutes the identity of in- 
animate ſubſtances; that of vegetables and ani- 


mals alſo is determined by the ſame life 


uninterruptedly continued. It is reaſon able then, 
that PERSONAL IpENriry (an object pf. inf- 
nitely ſuperior importance) Would Likewiſe de- 


pend upon ſomething, in its owh nature, ab- 


folutely: incommunicable. If this: be not the 


caſe, many of the abſurdities mentioned be- 


Keren as s conſequent from the ſcheme of the ſame 
eis, wall here again occur; this muſt 


. 7 TR to every one who pi Frm what 
has been ſaid with but a little attention, ſeveral 


important objections againſt the ſame con- 

ſeiouſneſs depending upon its . in its own 
© DafE, s. Aale his 20 Lie 

1 III. 1 a. ae 8 an incom- 

- roynicable property that conſtitutes PERSONAL 

f 1 

9 DENTITY 


b. 51. 1. 


IDENTITY ; for it is manifeſt, that the 1 ſole 
conſtituent of any thing muſt be effential 1 to it, 
ſince it would de abſurd and {elf-contradiftory 7 

to ſuppoſe that any thing i is wholly conſtituted by 
what is only ; accidental to.it. It is neceſſary then, 
that the conſtituent of the identity of a perſon 

be eſſential to it; 3 but, if it be eſſential to it, it is 
manifeſt that it cannot be taken away, in order | 
to be communicated, to any thing elſe, its own 

| exiſtence as the ſame, and that of the Being in 

; which f it is, ceaſing at the inſtant | in which 1 it is 


wanting. 


a 


' Sxer: IV. On the a dee 8 it ap- 
pears, that the conſtituent of PxRSONAL Ivzn-. 
rrrr muſt be ſomething diſtinguiſhing and in- 
communicable; but, where ſhall this be found? 
The ſame conſciouſneſs, a particular kind of 
thought, it cannot be, as before proved at large. ; 

We muſt, therefore, look for it in. TwovenT, 
48 such; an uninterrupted continuation of 

| which | is evidently diſtinguiſhing and incommu- 
nicable; for. in order to be communicated -_.-- 
do another Being, it muſt, firſt, ceaſe in the 
one, in which 1 it is, but, Mi it ceaſe for an in- 
ſtant, it is annihilated as a continuation of 
thought, and there is nothing remaining\to be ll 
e commu- lf 
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1 * „ 
communicated. This conſtituent of Pribkbiras, 
ToexT1TY i is, therefore, effeftually diſtinguiſh. 
ing, and alſo unalienable; and what other can 
we conceive of which is fo? Again, if; we may 
judge from Mr. Lock” $ words, it is evident 85 
that he himſelf was in fact obliged to ſuppoſe 2 
contifuation of thought to be effential to per- 


ſonality; ſee his definition of perſon, to wit, 


that it is « a thinking, intelligent Being, that 
= has reaſon and reffection, and can conſider 
5 4 itſelf as itſelf the ſame thinking thing i in dif- 
E ferent times and places.“ Here it is evident, 


that the ſole criterion, by which he diſtinguiſhes 
a perſon from all other beings, is that it has 
thought, (for what elſe can be intended by rea- 


ſon, intelligence, reflection and conſideration 
than particular ſpecies of this); whenever, there- 
fore, thought is abſent, there is, even accord- 
ing to Mr. Lockz's own definition, an end 


of perſonality, which; 1s what we waintein. 


* 


Srer. V. But, before we | proceed. further, 


it may not be improper a little to illuſtrate what 


18 meant by a continuation of thought, as the 


conſtituent of Prxsow AL. Iornrrry; 5 and this 
5 may, beſt, perhaps, be effected by an example, 
Tf a gn a at this ue thinks; and 


uninter- 


hence, he is, according to the Gippoltiohz! 'A 
the end of the year, the ſame perſon that he 


was at the beginning of it; but if, at any time 


in the interval, he ceaſes to think, he then ceaſes 
to be, or is abſolutely annihilated as the ſame 


at leaſt, from the beſt judgment we are ande 2 


perſon ; ; and this, I conceive, manifeſtly fol ) 


form of the nature of * or 0 of 


as height diſtinguiſhes Hirits or «perſons f in ge- 


« "Oi 0 _ ide « bacon 


7 i / o 


neral from matter, it cannot, conſidered merely 


as ſuch, diſtinguiſh particular ſpirits from each 
other; and, therefore, that a continuation of : 
it is not the proper conſtituent of ſpiritual or 
| Pzr$0NaL IpznTITY. It is true, we conceive the 


eſſential life, and diſtinguiſhing property of all 


ſpirits and perſons to be thought; but may not 


tent from that in al 


is from that of either of them in another of the 


a continuation of this f in one perſon be as diffe- 


roundneſs i in one bowl, or of life i in one animal, 


ſame kind? What diſtinguiſhes matter from : 
fires is oli; this is eſſential to all matter 3 
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ner, as 2 continuation ot 8 


but 


| 
| but it does. not, 8 by.; any means follow, 
| that che ſolidity af one atom is the ſame with 
chat of another; for, were this the caſe, the 
hke would follow of every other eſſential pro- 
perty of matter, to wit, of extenſion, figure, and 
dviſbihty; and ſo the conſequence would be, 
that all the atoms in the univerſe are = 
one and 5 ſame atom; and all the different 
pounds of them but one and the ſame com- 
pound; which, I believe, ſcarce any one will 
5 affirm. Exactly fimilar, in this reſpect, is 
BM thought, with: ſolidity 3 thought or conſciouſ- 
| neſs diſtinguiſhes all ſpirits from matter, but 
then-confſcionfneſs in one ſpirit is not the ſame 
Wich chat in another, but. ſufficiently different 
and diſtinguiſning; and this I ke! to be the 
wee the caſe. HS.” 


+ Sh. vn. 5 1 vill 5 all, 
ak. imagine, that PxRSON AL. IDexTITY ra- 
ther conſiſts in Identity. of Subſtance. Of ſuch. 
it. might naturally be enquired, What is this 
Subſtance-?, If, in anſwer, they apo it to be 
thought, their opinion concerning the identity 
af perſon. cannot differ from ours: If they ima 


ine it to be ſomething, in which thought is, and 
. 7 " 
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. 
of wich ir io the Uſe (as vo other fo" of fouls 
cin be conceived of), then certain a conti utiou 
f thought is a continuation of the Identity of 
chat life: But it is evident, that che Identity of 
all living or animate Beings whatever conſiſts not 
merely in the Identity of ſubſtance, but in the 
Identity of the life of that ſubſtance; for no living 
thing whatever cad be living, and therefore can 
be the ſame, any longer than it has life; "when. 
ever it ceaſes to have the fame life, it ceaſes to 
be the ſame ;/ and the ſame life, once deſtroyed, 
can never again be reſtored, for otherwiſe the 
fame thing would have two beginnings of exiſt- 
ence; on 4 continuation, therefore," of their 
reſpe&tively proper kinds of life, manifeſtly" de 
es the 5 of all wins —_ and, : 


7 the fame manner by: thought, its eech 1. = 
which is what was raged to ho drone | 


* 3 


n the 3 ebe let this ada : 
for Identity of ſubſtance ſuppoſe this ſubſtance to 
be thought, or ſomething elſe, in which thought 
inheres, either way it is manifeſt. that PxxSoN aT. 
loavrrry muſt. be conſtituted and determined 
| as . poarerrupeed ieee chought. - 5 
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Sxcr. VII. But, in this place; the authori- 
ty of Dr. Warrs will probably be ohjected. 
This learned author, it is true, imagined. that 


| PzRSANAL IpzexTrry confiſted in Identity of ſub⸗ 


ſtance: let us, therefote, conſider what ap- 
pears to be the only argument he has adduced 
in ſupport of this his opinion; ſee Phil. Eſſays, 


page 3 10. Dr. Werts, here, querryimg how 
g ſubſtance may be 


the ſameneſs of the chinkiy 
ſecured, anſwers thus: Suppoſing a mind or 
bo ſpirit, or any conſeious Being, to be entirely 


nnen. au ay L ge nene 


A en Suid ed, e . 
e the hole, becauſe tis ſo ſimple : and uniform 


«aq Being, tis a conſcious and active power 
« fubſiſting by. itſelf, It has no parts, and can- 


not. but exiſt, or ceaſe to exiſt in the whole « or 
eat onde. Any new ſubſtance, therefore, com 


c ing in the room of this makes it property a 
40 different Perſon, it is another ſelf, anothe 


« telligent mind or conſcious Being. * Now, the 


whole of this argument is for our point, as it 
evidently depends upon the uppoſition, that this 


ſubſtance, of which Pr. Wars ſpeaks, is pure 


thought. "What elſe do we know of which is 


1 « entirely 


PE 3 


« entirely immaterial, inextended, and has no 


+3 F% 4 A wt. 


« parts.” But 1 it may be ſaid that Dr. Warrs 


ſome where aſſerts, that this ſubſtance i is a Power 
of Thinking. If this be an objection, he himſelf 


, 4 


anſwers. it, in another place, by allowing, that, 


if actual thought be taken from this power, he 
knows not of any thing remaining in the above 
quoted paſſage, : alſo, ..he expreſsly aſſerts, that 


this power I itſelf is e and active, and not 


that it is capable of producing conſciouſneſs t 


It ſeems therefore . probable, that even he. him- 


©» + > 


ſelf did not conceive a power of thinking, cone 


ſidered merely as ſuch, to be the ſubſtance of. the 


* 7 24 3 


ſoul, or to conſtitute Pzr$ON Al. IDENTITY, 
But, nevertheleſs, ſince it 1s generally agreed, ; 
from a kind of intuition, that there is a ſub» 

ſtance, in which actual thought inheres, let us 

ſuppoſe, with Dr. Warrs, that this ſubſtance of 

the ſoul 1 is a power of thinking: It i is agreed then, 5 
that the eſſential life of that ſubſtance is ac- 
tual chought; but! it is has been already proved, 
that the Identity of all animate Beings does 
properly conſiſt in a continuation of cheir Tel 


pective Kinds of life. Even, therefore, ag- 
cording to ihe ſuppoſition of Dr. Nurse, Pxr- 
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SOA löxxrrry does properly conſiſt in an un- 


interrupted c continuation of thought, | 


Sxcr. IX. Let us, however, a kitle futher 
conſider this opinion * a * of nan 2 


It i is manifeſt, chat 7 a power alone bs the con- 


ſtituent of PeRSONAL IpENTITv, and it were poſ- 
ſible for this power ever to ceaſe from actual ex- 
| ertion, it would ſtill continue to conſtitute Prx- 
SONAL lorxrrrr. Dr. Warrs however allows, 
that, if actual thought be taken from this power, 
be knows not of any thing remaining. It is not, 
therefore, a power of thinking, but a continu- 
ation of actual thought that conſtitutes PERS0- 

4 VAL loxvrrrr. 


Ster. + Again, it ſeems rational, . chat 


we ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, accountable for 


this power, if it be the eſſence, or part of the eſſence 
of a perſon or moral agent. But, as it ſolely reſpects 
the exiſtence of thought, we cannot be in the 


leaſt cognizable on that account, ſince thought, 


conſidered only as ſach, is a neceſſary act. It 
is moſt certain that the power we have, . and for 


the ule of which we are anſwerable, reſpects the 


f 7 moral 


1 59 1 

moral good or evil, and not, by any means, the 
mere exiſtence of thought. A power of chinking, 
therefore, cannot be the ſubſtance of the ſoul, 
or even eſſential to it, Wn 


Ser. XI. This argument may, alſo, be 


conſidered after another manner: We have juſt 
ſeen, that, if a power of thinking be either in 
whole or part the ſubſtance of a perſon, we muſt 


be accountable for it, and that this can only be 
with reſpect. to our uſing or not uſing it; but, 
if this be the caſe, that we are accountable for 


exerting or not exerting this power, then, cer- 
tainly (as nothing can deſerve praiſe or blame, 


reward or puniſhment, but what is an object of 


choice) we muſt, firſt, chooſe to do one or the 
_ other, which ſtill makes actual thought eſſential 
to a Perſon, as being neceſſarily previous to every 


exertion of the power: according to this we 
muſt ſuppoſe, alſo, that what, by the ſcheme, 


can only be an effect, is prior to, and, in ſome 


meaſure, cauſes Its cauſe, | 


' Secr. XII: There are, indeed, many rea- 
Sabi which demonſtratively evince that a. power 


of thinking cannot be the conſtituent of Panso-· 
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TAL Iprxrrrr. It is very evident, that this 


power is eſſentially different from thought: it 
15 impoſſible for a power of producing or can- 


fing, any thing, conſidered a8 ſuch, 1 dbe ; 


fame with the thing produced or cauſed. If a 


| power of thinking,” therefore, be ſufficient” to 


conſtitute PzR$SONAL lorvrrrr, there may be a 


Perſon, which, from the beginning of its exiſt. 
ence to the concluſion of it, never had a fingle | 


idea; nor is thought any way neceſſary to con- 


e a 2 or 3 * . . Be- 


But I am che more brief in conſidering this opi- 


nion, although adopted by a learned author, be- 


cauſe I imagine there are but few men, who will 


conceive their PERSONAL IpzNriry to depend 
upon a mere Porver—a Phantom, which, when 
diſunited from actual thought, appeared, even 
to the authors of its exiſtence, as empty nothing : 
Loud not, therefore, too long engage with 7 an 


ideal being, 20 Vox he preterea mh 


rer, XIII. -Eving: now  curforily confider- 


ed the ſchemes which place PERSONAL” Tpew- 


| tory in-the- identity of fubſtancey or in a power 
of 


DL 6x J 
of thinking, we proceed next to a review of 
| that long conteſted queſtion—Whether or not it 


be eſſential to the ſoul to think always? This 


is the more particularly neceſſary, as upon the 
determination of this enquiry, principally, de- 
pends the proof of the poſition concerning a 
continuation of thought. If it be eſſential to 
the ſoul to think always, it is manifeſt that the. 
Being of a ſoul or perſon, as the ſame, depends 
upon its continual thinking; if not—it is evi- 
dent that an uninterrupted continuation of 
thought cannot be the conſtituent of PERSONAL. 
IvznTITY, Every one knows that Mr. Lockz's 
opinion was, that tlie ſoul does not think always. 
His doctrine, indeed, with reſpect to PzrSONAL 
Ibzxrrry, appears a natural confequence of 
this his notion: for, as it of courſe made him 
imagine, that we knew of nothing that was eſſen- 
tial to the ſoul, this only could have induced 
him to ſuppoſe, that the ſame conſciouſneſs, an 
act neither neceſſarily conſtant, nor incommu- 
nicable, was the conſtituent of PERSONAL Ipen- 
TITY, Had he conceived of any thing as eſſen- 
tial to the ſoul, he would, I ſhould think, have 
rather placed its identity in a contibuation of 
on than in what was merely accident 


8 9 
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to return : Mr. Locks, in ſupport of this opi. 
nion, that the ſoul does not think always, has ad- 
duced various arguments, as the reader may ſee 
at large inthe 2d Book, and iſt Chapter of the 
Effay on the Human Underſtanding. Moſt of 

| theſe have been anſwered in Eſſay the fifth of 
Dr. Watts's Philoſophical Eſſays: I ſhall here, 
therefore, only add, that the ground of all the 


arguments againſt the continual thinking of the 


| Foul, is, that there are times, in which we do 
not remember i it to have thought ; theſe how- 


ever, when conſiderable, appear to be only in 


conſequence of greater degrees of that forget- 


fulneſs, of which we experience ſuch innumer- 


able inſtances in our minds. But I muſt omit 
2 particular conſideration of this, ſince I would, 


as much as poſfible, avoid the repetition of 
whatever I know others already have written : 


for the fame reaſon, alſo, 1 ſhall wave the men- 
tion of ſeveral arguments of Dr. Warrs in | 


ſupport of the probability of the perpetual think- 


ing of the ſoul; for all which I refer to his 


enn Eſſay. 


er. 18 K now for us to ſee 
if any "A elſe can * in favour of the 
poſition, 


poſition, that it is eſſential to. the ſoul to * 
2 


* 


Tt ” ; fit, then manifeſtly agreeable to the 
opinions of mankind. in general, that thought. 
is eſſential to the ſoul, Let us aſk any one, 


learned or unlearned, What is his idea of a ſpi- 
rit? The ſenſe of his anſwer will conſtantly be, 
that it is a thinking Being: this is the primary 


and © only property, by which men diſtinguiſh 


ſpirits from other exiſtences; and they would 


imagine it abſurd to ſpeak of a ſpirit without 


thought. I appeal t to all or any one for the 


truth of this Who is there whoſe idea of ſpirx 
comprehends not thou wht? ? 


; Ss or. XV. Ic alia reaſonable, in the next 


place, that thought ſhould be ever neceſſary to 


the ſoul, becauſe of its importance. All moral 


good and evil is predicable only of thought, or, 


at leaſt, of Beings conſidered as thinking. The 
reaſonableneſs of our ſtate of probation here de- 
pends entirely upon this principle, It is only 


according to the purity or impurity of thought, 


that perſons can be denominated good or evil; 
we ourſelves can be lad to live well or il, ſole- 


ly, 


1 4 1 


8 rational, therefore, £0. ſuppoſe, that | 


ſuptemely wiſe, - would ereate an exalted rank. 


af beings ; chat he would place them in a pro- 


bationary ſtate; and make their whole merit 


or demerit, their immediate and conſequent 


| happincſs.or miſery, entirely to depend upon a 


kind of affection or action only accidental to 
their nature? Shall the happineſs of ſeparate ſpi · 
fits, alſo, oonſiſt i in the improvement and due ap- 


plications of ſomething no way eſſential to tbem? 


It is, certainly, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that every 
being ſhould be good or evil, happy or miſer- 
able, according to the good or evil inclination 


ol its nature or eſſence; but thought, if it be 
not eſſential to ſouls or perſons, cannot be de- 


nominated their eſſence, or indeed any. part of 
it, being only an accident, and not, at any time, 
neceſſarily connected with it. If this then be 


juſt, and it be alſo true (buch is certainly the 
caſe) that no perſon can be termed praiſe ar 7 


blame worthy- _—_ -with 2 to . 


. = 


ly, with reſpect to this: virtue and vice, the 
juſtice of rewards and puniſhments in the pre- 
ſent, as well as in a future ſtate; in a word, 
every thing that is, or can be important to ſouls 
or perſons, depends ultimately on thought. Ir 


1 1 
it evidently follows, that thought is effential to 
all ſouls and N FO n to their bas. 


| exiſtence, 5 


* 1 o . ” Mao's * W k " 
„ | .. £333: 


 Szer; XVI. But this matter may be ffill mote 


demonſtratively « evinced. No one, 1 imagine, 


will deny that it is neceſſary for a ſoul or perſon 


to think at ſome time or other; or affirm that 
to be a ſpirit, which, during the whole courſe 
of its exiſtence, never once thought ; ; fe Mr. 
Lockz's own words on this fubject, Chap. . 
923. For whatever ſubſtance there is, 
© however framed, without conſciouſneſs there 


1 16 no perſon; and a carcaſe may be a perſon, ; 
« 28 well as any fort of ſubſtance be ſo without © 


66 conſciouſneſs;” Here i it is evident, that let 
Mr. Locks mean by conſciouſneſs either thought | 
in general, or the ſame conſciouſneſs, 4 par- 


ticular kind of thought, either way what he * 


ſays is equally and moſt expreſsly for our pur- 


? 


poſe, to wit, to prove, that it 1s eſſential to a 


perſon ſometimes to think. Let us juſt con- 
ſider what would be the conſequence 'of a con- 
trary opinion: if thought, then, at ſome time | 
or other; be not eſſential to a ſoul, or perſon, 
there may be a ſpirit, a Being deſerving of re- 
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ward e or puniſnment, Praiſe or blame, which, 
from the beginning of its exiſtence to the 
concluſion of it, or to all eternity, never has 


thought, or will think; never has had, or will 
have, one idea, notion or conception. But 
this is ſo evidently abſurd and diſagreeable 1 to the 
| ſenſe All men affix to the word ſoul, or ſpirit, 
that it might juſtly be thought worthy. of cen- 
"for, were I ro ſpend much time in diſproving 
ts -who could forbear ſmiling, were any one 
wk him, chat a ſpirir is ſomething, which 
wants every thing we know neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a ſpirit? I, therefore, take for granted 
5 that it is eſſential to a ſoul ſometimes to think; 
but this being certain, we may, by the ſame 
method of reaſoning uſed once before, abſo- 
ſolutely prove, that it being eſſential to a ſoul 
to think only once, it is eſſential to it to think 
always. This may, perhaps, appear a bold 
| concluſion, and without reaſon or Proof; but 
let us conſider before we condemn. I If | to think 
once be eſſential to a ſoul, then, without that 
one thought, there could not be a ſoul ; but 
this one thought ean only be an act, or effect 
any thing. whilſt it is itſelf in exiſtence, for 
nothing Is nothing, and, by nothing, nothing 
can be cauſed or r eſſefted; wh hiſt, therefore, this 
one 


3. 7 1 J x F 
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„ 1 


one thoug 


thought” ca ps no influence” before i it begins, 


or after it ceaſes to exiſt; the exiſtence of the 
ſoul, therefôre, commences and terminates with | 
that of the thought: the foul therefore muſt 


always think, "nd: this 15 eſſential to . 
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- Stew: XVII. I conceive | it is now apparent, 


that, nh it oy i to a . or 1 to think- 


us, een fol the fakt of as 1 


perſpicuity in evidence as poſſible, a little fur- 


ther conſider this point. What | s here, then, 
in the material world, that is at any time effential 
to a thing, and 1s not always eſſential to 


the conſtitution of it as the ſame? Is it ne- 


ceſſary to make a maſs of matter the? fame to- 
day that it was yeſterday, that it have the ſame 
individual atoms? This is always eſſential to it. 
Is a continuation of the ſame figure or life eſſen- 


tial to the conſtituting particular bodies or ve- 
getables, the ſame now that they were five 


minutes ſince? This continuation is always eſ- 
ſential to them. Exactly ſimilar is the caſe 
with the ſoul; if thought at any time be eſſential 


to it, it muſt always be effential. e e 
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e ache is a foul; But this 
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Ser. XVIII, On the whole, then, it 
| 1 follows, that it is eſſential to a ſoul. .or geen 
pot only to think once, but to think always. 
An uninterrupted continuation of -- thought, 
| therefore, is a property on which the very Being 
of ſouls and perſons depends: but any Being, 
' once at an end, cannot again be created the 
fame, Serz1TvaL or PERSONAL IDENTITY, there- 
fore, wholly depends upon an uninterrupted 
continuation of thought, which, conſequently, 
1 its s rep and N conſtituent. 
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| Sxer, XIX. The . opinion, or com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, is alſo much in favour 
of this conſtituent of the Identity of Perſons. In 
order the more clearly to evince this, we muſt ſup- 
poſe, as the object of the opinion, a ſimple ſpi- 
ritual intelligence, or a pure perſon; for moſt 
men, conſidering a perſon as united to a body, 
are too apt to confound one with the other. Let 
us then ſuppoſe ſome paſt action of a pure perſon 
made known to any particular r man; and let it be 
enquired of him Who now is the perſon that 
- performed that action? His natural thoughts, 


= _ „ 
= A „ rn 
2 — — 


| upon ſuch a queſtion, would not be that the Iden- 
| tity or ameneſ of this baute Being depended *. 


© 69 1 
on its ealletting; or forgetting chat paſt deed, 


of Which it had been the author, (fince ſuch an 


opinion would be directly contrary to all the 


ideas or notions he could have of the Identity of 

Spirits, to wit, thoſe that he had obtained fon | 

2 knowledge of his own mind, which he perceives 
| eontinually to forget, and again recollect, 


and which he believes not on that account dif- 


ferent), but the ſenſe of his natural anſwer would 
be - this—That ſpirit, which has unceaſingly 


exiſted ſince its performance of the action to the 
preſent time, is the ſame that performed it, 


Now, as we cannot, poſſibly, form ideas of any 


other kinds of Being than matter and thought; 


and as matter here is entirely out of the queſtion, 


the- anſwerer, in this caſe, could have no other 


; meaning by unceaſing exiſtence than unceaſing : 


thinking, unleſs he, poſſibly, could mean ſome- 
thing, of which he himſelf could not, poſſibly, 
have any. idea; which! is the ſame thing as to have 
an idea, which it was impoſſible for him to have. 
Thus does it appear, that common ſenſe, alſo, 


would dictate a continuation of thought as the 


conſtituent of PERSONAL loexTITyY. Yet I men- 


en not chis as a eertain proof, bur only to 


3 3 : 7X ſhew, 


t * 
ſhew, that the general opinion of mankind does 
likewiſe coincide with 3 1 ra of As al- 
—_ era dad evinced. Wo 

- Shop XX. We have now adduced ſeveral ar- 
guments in ſupport of the poſition concerning an 
5 uninterrupted continuation of thought as the 


7 conſtituent of PERSONAL Iorwriry; it may not 
be improper, in the next place, to conſider 
: ſome late curious opinions concerning ſpirits and 
thought ; ; which, if true, will not a little op- 
pugn what we have endeavoured to prove. Se- 
veral of theſe ſtrange notions are interſperſed | ina 
foreign treatiſe, intitled, An Eſay on the Eſſence 
and Energy of 7. bings; a tranſlated extract from 
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which may be ſeen in the Monthly Review, vol. 
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| Sxer. XXI. e e to this extract then, 
the author of the Eſſay expreſsly attributes to 
ſpirits the eſſential properties of matter; in 


conſequence of this, he compares rhivgke to | 
motion, and affirms that they are of the ſame 


nature and kind, An opinion entirely ground- 
leſs, 


1 an | 
leſs, f even, perhaps, impoſſible to be true. 
A little conſideration will evince its fallacy. 
Thought i is ſaid to be the action of ſpirits, in the 
ſame manner that motion is of bodies; and as 
motion is allowed to be only accidental to matter, 
ſo is thought ſaid to be with reſpect to ſpirits. 
But the caſe is by no means parallel, Let us even 
allow thought to be only the action of ſpirits, {till 

there is a manifeſt difference between this and 
the action of Bodies in the mode of their exif. 
tence: We cannot conceive. of, it is abſurd to 

ſuppoſe that, a ſpirit, which, from the | begin- 
ning to the end of its exiſtence, never once 5 
thought: Thought therefore, at ſome time or 

other, is eſſential to a ſpirit. Far different 
from this is the caſe with the motion of bodies; 
ſhould ſolid extenſion have exiſted from its crea- 
tion, ſeven thouſand years ſince, and continue 
to its annihilation, ſeven thouſand perhaps 
hence, without having once moved or changed 
its place, there would, nevertheleſs, be no ab- 
ſurdity, I Imagine, in W this ſolid exten- 
hon, matter. 


Thought, therefore, in ſpirits, and motion 
in bodies, although we ſhould even allow each 
25 5 
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St XXII. But the hs a es who 


diſſected, and moſt accurately examined this ac- 


thought differs from motion, only as a com- 
pound from a ſimple. Surpriſing diſcovery ! and 
that thinking Beings. are but refined compounds a 
of bodies. Poor ſpirits! I am afraid, in a ſhort 
time, every apothecary wall: be at work on them; * 
they will be obliged to undergo the various ope- 5 

rations of fermentation, diſſolution, precipita- 


ſeparated, and all the little component bodies 


circumſtance, however, in this curious hypo- 
theſis, will be a little troubleſome : : the author 
ſays, the thinking Being is a refined compound * 
of phyſical ſubſtances; and phyſical ſubſtan- 
ces, he ſays, are material or palpable objects of 
| Xs; which may be my heard: felt, cc. 
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1 

of them to be the action of its reſpetiive ſub· 
ſtance, . 0 are, gorwirhſtanding, eſſentially dif- 
ferent in their natures, and in the modes in 
which __ exiſt: as actions. | 


maintains thought to be only the action of ſpi- 
rits, as motion is of bodies, has alſo chymically 


tion; in conſequence of which he finds, that 


tion, &c.- &c. until every particle of them be 


appear in their original, elementary ſtate. One 


F Now, 


e FR 73 1 „ 
Now, L. am a little apprehenſive, that i it will be f 
ſomewhat difficult to find any one, who has ever 
ſeen, heard, felt, taſted, or ſmelled theſe thinking 
things, However, hypotheſis, ever ready, fur- 
niſnes a happy. remedy even far this 3 it 1s but 
ſuppoſing that ſpirits are compounded of bodies, 
which cannot, by any means, be made the Ob- 15 
jects of ſenſe, 1 the dyiculty: 1 18 removed. 


. XXIII. But i} This h 
expreſsly affirms, that it is impoſſible for thought 
to be eſſential to any ſimple Being; this, as it evi- 
dently oppoſes what we have endeavoured 9 


prove, it will be proper curſorily to conſider, His 
words, then, are theſe: That thought, or the fa- 


1 "0 of thinking, cannat be the eſſential pra- 
perty of any ſimple Being whatever, i is obvious, 
e becauſe an antecedent ſenſation, or perception. 18 
«+ neceſſary, to every idea, conſequently more 
* fo to any reflection on thoſe ideas; ſo that it is 
* impoſſible. for a Being to think, without a ca- 
* pacity both of perception and retention; both FP 
„which have their reſpective organs in the com- 
*poſition of the anjmal frame; and, neceſlarj- | 
*1y, prove, that, any Beiog, poſſeſſed of per- 
r < ception, 
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oy ception, memory, and reflection, muſt be a 
40 a compound. * ah 
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man, which, certainly, is all he can expe. 
He next infers, that it is impoſſible for a Being to 
think withour a capacity both of perception and 
retention : If we grant this alſo, it by no 
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: means follows, that'a Being, capable of exert- 
ing itſelf two different ways, is therefore, ne- 
ceſſarily, a compound of the moſt diverſe ſub- 
ſtances, ſuch powers being compatible with the 
greateſt ſimplicity. But fee the concluſion : 
Perception and retention (chat! is, the kinds of 


| pective organs in the animal frame every Being, 
therefore, that poſſeſſes them muſt be a com- 
8 pound. Reaſoning from analogy this with a 
vengeance | Becauſe a part of our ideas are de- 


no Being in the univerſe can think at all, with- 


4 * 1 


In order clirly: to demonſtrate this argument, 


we muſt conſider the premiſes made uſe of, and 
N the mode of inference from them. The author, 
firſt, affirms that an antecedent ſenſation or per- 
ception is neceſſary to all ideas and reflections 
on them; let us concede him this with reſpect to 


them peculiar to the human ſoul) have their reſ- 


rived, originally, from ſeriſation, therefore, 


out 


1 75 


to a body, therefore no ſpirit can think without 


a body. But, perhaps, this argument will need 
no other refutation than itſelf, placed in a Plain, 
SUI form, in which 1 it will ſtand thus : 1 


If | L receive, and retain my ideas of mat- 4 
ter, by the mediums of my ſenſes and other” 
bodily organs, then it is impoſſible for any be- 


ing in the univerſe ever to think without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſenſes. 


But I do receive and retain my ideas of mat- 
ter, by the aſſiſtance of * _ and. thee! bo- 
dily . a 


1 is 1 2 fob any F in 
the univerſe ever to think without the aſſiſtance 
of ſenſes. A very important concluſion and a 
very eaſy method of inference ! It would not be 


a difficult taſte to prove, after the ſame manner, 
any propoſition that could be mentioned. Sup- 
poſe, for inſtance, it were required to demonſtrate, 


that there are no Beings in the univerſe except 
material ones; it might be done thus, with great 
facility: Whatever I cannot perceive to exiſt by 


the 
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L 76 1 5 
the mediums of my ſenſes, does not exiſt at all. 
But I cannot perceive any, except material Beings, 


to exiſt, by the mediums of my ſenſes-; "Os 


Sc. 


Aer. XXIV. "© this opinion we are Peak. 
ing of, although the offspring of an evidently 


ingenious author, ſcarce merits a formal refu- 
: tation: we might otherwiſe ſhew, that it renders 
it impoſlible for the ſouls. of men, from death 
to the general reſurrection * for ſeparate ſpirits 
or angels; z Or even for the bleſſed Deity him- 
ſelf, ever to have a ſingle thought or .conception, 


unleſs, with proper abhorrence be it ſpoken, 
we ſhould ſuppoſe him, who is /f mplicity tiſelf, : 


and Pure ſpirituality, a a compounded, being, and, 


in F 9 


bs, XXV. La am 3 indeed, that 
the author's mind, or (which 1 is equally proper 
according to his ſcheme), his body was, at the 
time of his adopting. this ſtrange. opinion, too 
much engaged i in the \ conſideration of matter: 
he never elſe would have been fo. ſevere upon 
spirits, as to have aſſigned them for ever ſo heavy 
ſluggiſh. a coadjutor; and Tome made. their 


Py very 


£71 


be overturned with a breath. 


5 Iorvrrrv. 


further probable, as the ſameneſs of perſon, as 


cured; ſince, if it be juſt, it is impoſſible that 


o of ſuch a particular form or organization, united 5 
A to the fame ſoul,” and the ſameneſs of this ſoul 
y being ſuppoſed to depend upon an uninterrupted 

r continuation of thought ; it is moſt evident, that 


very exiſtence, ot at leaſt their eſſential life, to 
depend on ſo uncertain a fuppoſition, as that 
matter is eternal. The whole fabric of the ũni- 
verſe, bodies and ſpirits, might thus, almoſt, 


Ster. XXVI. But to return: I have now 
endeavoured to prove, that it is eſſential to a ſoul 
1 ſpirit to think always; I have alſo attempted | 
to anſwer ſome objections againſt this doctrine; 
ane if what has been ſaid be true, then is it 

eſſential to ſpirits and perſons to think always; "7 
and an uninterrupted continuation of thought 
is the conſtituent of SPIRITUAL. or PzrSONAL 


The a this ſuppoſition is rendered 


: well as that of man, 18 hereby effectually ſe- 


the ſame; man ſhould be two or more different 
perſons,” For the ſame man, conſiſting of a body 
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whilſt any one continues the ſame man, he muſt | 
alſo continue the ſame perſon : again, it is ma- 


properly ſo called. 
on ſome of whoſe opinions we have juſt remarked, 
: thinks that all errors, on the ſubject of PrxSso- 
NAL IDENTITY, ariſe from miſtaken notions of 
the ſimplicity of perſon, it may not be im- 
bags ior 1 Muy to confider this . | 
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nifeſt, that the ſame perſon will never be two 


different men; for the ſame individual body 
not being neceſſary. to conſtitute the ſame 


man, but one of ſuch a particular organization, 


iris evident, that unleſs the whole ſtructure and 
form of the human body be altered, the ſame. 
perſon will ever be the ſame man. And herein 
vue fully agree with common ſenſe, and the ge- 
neral opinion of mankind, as well as with the 
ſimplicity of the nature of Souls and Perſons, 


But as the ſame author, 


Seer. XXVII. The an 8 ied then 


are theſe: Our: perplexity on this ſubject ariſes 


from the error of ſuppoſing the perſon of an 


*indiyidual, a ſimple and uncompounded 
44 Being; whereas it is compounded of a mul- 


v tiplicity of phyſical, metaphyſical, and moral 


* and en 3 the combination of. 
ET „ „ Which 


e 


« which is its eſſence, and determines its Iden- 


entity.“ In or der to un de rſtand this, 10 110 be Pe 


remarked, that this writer had before diſtin- 


- guiſhed all the beings of the univerſe into phy- 


ſical, metaphyſical, and moral. Phyſical 
- © Beings (he tells us). are material or palpable 


„ objects of ſenſe, which may be feen, felt, 


„ heard, Sec. 1 Metaphyſical—are intellectual, 


« or merely objects of the underſtanding ; and 


« Moral —are a mixt ſpecies, compounded of 


* both the former, being partly objects of ſenſe, 


« and partly of the underſtanding.” Now, as 


Mr. Locks has long ſince defined Perſon to 
mean «6 thinking, intelligent Being, that has 
<« reaſon and reflection, c.“ and, as we have | 


followed this definition, and—conſidered Perſon 


as ſignifying a univerſal. idea, applicable to 
moral agents in general; and have alſo ſhewn, 


that, even in the common ſenſe of the word, 
matter is by no means an eſſential part of its 


meaning, it is manifeſt, that the phyſical qua- 


lities and relations, of which this author ſpeaks, 


can have no manner of connection with the Iden- i 
tity of perſon, as here conſidered. Moral qua- 
lities and relations alſo, as above defined, are 


not the affections of a perſon, Properly ſo called, 
but 
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but of 4 man. And, although from the union 
of a perſon with a body, in this life, every one 
is properly, in his perſonal capacity, account- 
able for actions he performed as a man; yet 
there is no neceſſity, therefore, of confounding 
the eſſential idea of a perſon. with that of a man, 
there being a manifeſt difference between any 
one thing's being conſtituted of, or vitally united 
to, another being. This author's phyſical and 
moral qualities and relations, therefore, are en- 


tirely foreign to the Identity of Perſon, properly 


ſo called, and ſo treated of in this diſpute. There 


remain, then, only his metaphyſical qualities and 
relations; and, if he would chuſe to conſider 
PxRSONAL IpintITY as depending on a con- 
tinuation of them, we have no objection; ſince 
| it is evident that theſe metaphyſical qualities can, 
in the preſent caſe, mean only different modes of 
thought; this opinion, therefore, would in no 
wiſe oppoſe the one here maintained, 


that PrRSONAL JpenTITY depends upon an un- 


Interrupted. continuation of thought. 


sxer. NXVIIL But the impoſlibility of this 


author's hypotheſis may be eaſily evinced in ano- 
. manner: If the proper idea of! a perſon be, 


that 


Lr 1 
that it is a compound of phyſical, metaphyſical, | 
and moral qualities and relations, then, certain- | | 
ly, ſome phyſicab and moral, as well as meta- 
phyſi ſical qualities and relations are abſolutely 15 
neceſſary to the conſtitution of any perſon. But 
the ſoul of man, from the time of its ſeparation 

f om the as „ l the Login 1 


R EIS. 0. LESS 


«h. 0. 4 


pris, "at, can at no time "0 4 ds. 1 
plainly then follows, that theſe, to wit, the ſouls 
of men, and ſeparate ſpirits, are not, nor can 
be, perſons, or moral agents; beings deſerving 
of reward or puniſhment, praiſe or blame. But 
whether this conſequence, which makes matter 
| effential to perſonality, be not abſolutely conr 
tradictory to common ſenſe, and to the general 
as well as philoſophic idea affixed to the term 
perſon, let the author himſelf calmly determine, 1 
I doubt not that his adopting { ſo ſtrange an opi- i 
nion, was owing to his too haſtily overlooking | 
the conſequences, evidently and immediately 
deducible therefrom. 


er XXIX. But to proceed: We 1 now 
conſidered ſome of che principal objections both 
M againſt 


31 
Fl againſt the opinion of the continual chinking of 
b the ſoul; and—of an uninterrupted continuation 
„ of thought, as the conſtituent of PrRS0ONAI 
| | IvenTITy. Whether theſe objections have till 
[ any appearance of validity, the reader muſt de- 
termine. It is certain, however, that the moſt, 
if not all of them, ariſe from our conſidering 
| ſpirits as material beings, or, at leaſt, as poſſeſſed 
\ of ſome of the eſſential properties of matter; 
| anotion by no means founded on experience, 
bor that knowledge of our minds, which we are 
capable of ine from reflection and obſer- 
; vation. : | 


| Matter, indeed, is not only by the definition, 
x but even by the general opinion of mankind, 
Wi excluded from the proper idea of a perſon, as 
was ſhewn | in che beginning of this eſſay. Pez 
| SONAL TovexTITY, therefore, if it be determined 
by any thing we Link of, muſt be—by ſomething 
eſſential to, and ſolely predicable of, {piritual 
# Beings. This being the caſe, it appears to me, 
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1 that only the four following Properties or actions 
| | can enter into the diſpute, 
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a 7 5 7 jy 
uf, The ſame conſciouſneſs, or. chat act 


wt we appropriate to ourſelves paſt AcHons, 
Sc. 


is” 8 A power "of ads the fame conti- 


: ouſneſs, whether exerted or not. 


4 : 3dh, „A mere P of thinking. 


. Thought or : conſciouſneſs, conliter- 


3 ed as ſuch. 


Wn, thay firſt of £504 we have _ en- 


deavoured to try in the ballance and whether 
or not they: were found wanting, every one muſt 
determine for himſelf. The powers of think- 
ing, and of cauſing the ſame conſciouſneſs, 
have however, on examination, appeared to be 
little more than mere phantoms, at leaſt, as re- 

lative to PrRSO NAI. IpenTITY. The fame con- 
ſciouſneſs has, indeed, a more important relation 


to it, to wit, that of the ſign to the thing ſig· 


nified; 3 che ſame conlciouſneſs being that where- 
by we perceive ourſelves the ſame, although an 
uninterrupted continuation of thought 1 is what, 
I conceive, in fact makes us ſo, The moſt plau- 
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Þ may be proper, in the next place, curſorily 
to recapitulate ſome of the arguments before ad- 


1 


Is abſolutely incommunicable, and diſtinguiſh- 
Ing, and thereby certainly fixes particular mn 
SOw AI. Danrrrr. ay 


: dered as their eſſential life ; for, whenever it 
rakes, their © wy” exiſtence Auen ee ter. 
minutes. EDT e Je 


x rits or perſons, conſidered as ſuch; and every 
770 0 we can 5 00 eſſential to tht, IE 


im t leaſt, as much in its favour as any other ſup- 
5 Kath, it Is likewiſe free * abſurdi ities 


ny 


Able Wijections againift this laſt ab Fave 
but juſt now ſtated, ard endeavoured to anfwer. 


A 


duced ab p10 59 22709 A 


SECT. XXX. A continuation of thought, hs, 


* * * ö 


Thought alfo i is eſſential to > ances 11 that 
always z - and; therefore, may properly be conſi- 


e Lit +5 bf on {> 7 % * a — : - & > 


I comprehends all we know concerning ſpi- 


44 — "i 
. 4 F 


A continu wii of hel 55e has, allo, '« com- 
mon ſenſe and the general opinion of mankind, 


ent of PzRSONAL IDENTITY. And, 


2 5 | .-- and 


— 
and ad Bone with which the ſcheme of 
the ſame conſciouſneſs is ſo juſtly «hs ge. | 
dhe. 


Theſe 3 Come of them demonſtrativey 


and others probable, do, I think, ſufficiently 
evince, that the real conſtituent of Pr RSONAL 


IDENTITY is an uninterrupted continuation of 


thought. 8 


r XXXI. TY may be el ala, in 


favour of this opinion, that it will nothing op- 
puęn the truth of it, let philoſophers determine 
What they pleaſe concerning the real ſubſtance 
ol a ſoul or ſpirit; let them ſuppoſe it to be 
ſome hidden ſubſtratum, or moſt ſubſtantial 
ſubſtance, in which all we know of our ſouk 
' inheres only as modal; or let them imagirte it 
to be a mere power of thinking; it matters not 
25 either way; it has been already Proved, that 5 
actual thought i is eſſential to a ſoul or perſon, 


and that always; whenever, therefore, thought 


ceaſes, the Identity of a Perſon is at an end: 
whatever then is ſuppoſed the real ſubſtance of 
afoul, it is manifeſt, that ſpiritual or PxRSO- 


= 
b 86 1 * 


NAL IDENTITY will ever be ne by an un- 


ine continuation of thought. 2 1 


SECT. XXXII. Nor will it be any valid fee 
againſt this conſequence to object, that thought 


is ſo extremely diverſe, and continually chang- 
ing. It muſt be obſerved, that it is not a par- 
ticular thought, or kind of thought, which con- 


ſtitutes PrRSoAL IpenTITY, but only thought 
in general; that is, preſent PxRSo L IDEwTIryA 


is not determined by a preſent thought, con- 
ſidered as verſant about any particular object, 
but conſidered as part of a general idea, as 
thought, and nothing elſe. The caſe, therefore, 
being thus, PERSOxAL IpenTITY is not conſti- 
tuted by ſomething diverſe and changing, but 
ſimple and uniform. This may be beſt il- 
luſtrated by a ſimile: : Ir 1s neceſſary, in order 
to form an angle, chat two lines ſhould meet; | 
this is eſſential to it; but, although the number 
of aſſignable lengths be, in a manner, infinite, 
it is abſolutely indifferent, and foreign to the 


point, which of theſe we ſhould ſuppoſe the lines 
to have. Thus, although the lines containing 
the angle may be of infinite diverſity, yet is that 
which i is eſſential to an angle moſt ſimple, uni- 


. „ form 


(H 1 


form, and immutable. % The ſame is the caſe 


with thought; the objects, c. of our thoughts 
are moſt diverſe and innumerable, but what we 
conceive as eſſential to their nature, is hmple and 


im mutable, 


er MAI. 1 have | now conſidered at 
large Mr. Lockx's opinion concerning the con- 


ſtituent of PrRS0OW AL IDenTITY ; 1 have alſo 
_ endeavoured to eſtabliſh a very different doc- 


trine concerning it, and to invalidate any ob- 


jections that might occur. It may now appear 
ſtrange to ſome, that we ſhould have been obli- 


ged to ſpend ſo much time on this ſubject, and - 
that the aſcertaining the real conſtituent of PER- 
SONAL lorxrrry ſhould be a matter of ſuch 


difficulty, whilſt the ſame conſciouſneſs, its fign, 
is ſo conſtantly and eaſily known. But it muſt 
be conſidered, that the latter alone is neceſſary, 


and indeed of the greateſt importance in the 


affairs of life, to wit, that we ſhould perceive 
ourſelves the ſame at different times, whilſt it is 


a point of but little importance, in practice, for 


us to know what really makes us ſo. And in 


the ordering of this, the greateſt wiſdom i is evi- 


dently perceptible ; what is abſolutely neceſſary : 


for 
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for our welfare, being, as it were, intuitively per- 
ceived, whilſt that, which is only a matter of 
ſpeculation, lies, in ſome meaſure, buried in ob. 


ſcurity. Thus we eafily know ourſelves the 


ſame, but why we are ſo, being an enquiry of 
leſs moment, 1s attended with much greater 


1 An, 


88 xXXIV. 7 have now finiſhed what 1 
had to offer on this head z and it may not per- 
haps be impertinent to conclude with an obſer- 
vation concerning the conſtituent of Identity in 
general, or the ſo famous PRIN CIIuA Ix Divi- 
- DVATIONIS., This, Mr. Locks ſays, “ it 1s plain 
js exiſtence itſelf, which determines a Being 
c of any ſort to a particular time and place, in- 
4 communicable to two Beings of the ſame kind.“ 
5 This principle of Identity being intended for an 
univerſal one, is, in the firſt place, evidently 
; imperfect ; ; for, in order to determine Individu- 
ation in general, by time and place, theſe, as 
5 particular, ſhould be not only incommunicable 
to two Beings of the ſame kind, but incom- 
municable to any two Beings whatever, N 5 
of the ſame or of a different kind; for, 
mals 5 matter and a ſpirit are created at the 5 


time, 


— = = 


time, and may be in the ſame place; then; 
certainly time and place cannot diſtinguiſh theſe. | 
wo * from each other. 
But 0 paſs by this, r Bor aſſertion, as it 
ſtands, manifeſtly depends upon the ſuppoſition of 


its being impoſſible for any two things of a like na- 


ture to be in the ſame place at the ſame time. That 
this is true, with reſpect to bodies, is moſt certain; 
but that it is alſo the caſe with ſpirits, is to me, 1 
confeſs,” by no means'ſelf- evident; and the reaſon 
of its being generally thought ſo, is, I believe, 
our naturally attributing to ſpirits ſome of the 
eſſential properties of matter. There can be no 
reaſon aſſigned why two- ſpirits ſhould not be in 
the ſame place at the ſame time, unleſs theſe 
ſpirits be ſuppoſed to have ſolid extenſion: ſee 
Dr. Warr's obſervations on this ſubject, Phi- 
loſophical Eſſay, EI. 12th. F. 7. and alſo 
EJ. 6. F. 2. where he aſſerts, that place is 
rot predicable of ſpirits. But, be this as it may, 
fo far is certain, that no reaſon, except taken 
from ſome property of matter, can be aſſigned, 
why two ſpirits ſhould'not be in the ſame place 
at the fame t time 3 | and; math no one N58 
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ww Mr. 1958 had, Ae only-diſcovered the 
a | principle of individuation with reſpect to bodies; 
tthat of ſpirits ſtill remained to be ſought : for, if 
| two ſpirits were created at the ſame time, and 
f 5 may be in the ſame place, or cannot be ſaid 
i j do be in any place, we muſt look for ſomething 
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. | Aelſe beſides time and place to determine their indi- 
= viduation. It is however manifeſt, that the Iden- 
+ tity of all created Beings has ſome relation to | 
time; and ſpirits, : beginning to exiſt at different 
times, might be fully diſtinguiſhed by that cir- 
cumftance; but ſeveral ſpirits, created at once, 
although exiſting. in time, cannot be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by time. A univerſal. principle of Indivi- 
duation is, therefore, as yet undiſcovered, and 
9 ſo perhaps will ever remain, unleſs it ſhould be 
118 explained by a ſynonimaus term, and be ſaid to 
F | B conſiſt in Es88Nce, or that by which any thing is 
A what it. is. And the reaſon, in my opinion, why 
2 univerſal principle of individuation will ever 
1 | remain undiſcovered, is this, that there is, in re- 
Aix, no ſuch principle; that of bodies, as | 
il | think, being one thing, ang, that of ſpirits— 
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\nocher and very differen one, ut concerning 


this let every one determine as to. himſelf ſeemeth 
beſt: 5 it is certain, however, that no univer- 


al principle of individuation has: ever 1 dan 
d diſcovered. io een e ee 
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5 FUR XXXV.. I have now, I conceive, in 


ſome meaſure accompliſhed the deſign of this Eſ- 
ſay, to wit, 2to- ſhew> that the ſume conſciouſneſs 


is not the real conſtituent of PERSONAL lozxri- 
TY ; and to demonſtrate what is.. No- 
thing remains but to recommend this ſmall 


treatiſe ta the candid attention of ſuch as ſhall 


think it worthy of their peruſal. If I have er- 


red, let it be conſidered, : that it is a ſomewhat ? 


arduous attempt, in.endeavouring to conſider, 


with preciſion, a ſubject replete with'dificulty, 
and, neceſſarily, requiring accurate and wel! 

preſerved diſtinctions. Man, a compound of two 
the moſt diverſe ſabſtances, can ſcarce: conſider 

even a ſimple Being, without obtruding into the 
| effential idea of it ſome of his on mixed ſenſa- 

tions and feelings f and whoever attempts ſedu- 
louſly to avoid this, will have alfo to combat | 
; with the fame - 1 in others; a 99 
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